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VoLuME V. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments cf the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Relictous Soctettes. 


Editorial. 
And now abtdeth faith, hope, love, these three; and 
the greatest of these ts love. 


PAUL. 
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llow about the “corn fields” that belong to the 
other readers of THE New Unity? This is the way 
itlooks to an ‘‘Illinois Granger:’’ ‘‘ My corn is yield- 
ing better than I expected, so I gladly chip in a 
‘five’ to start ona missionary tour some of those ad- 
mirable papers read at Nashville. I hope Professor 
Dolbear’s will be given in full, as I did not take it 
in fully at the time delivered.” 


o--mUl Oo rl?! 


In the death of Justin Winsor, Harvard College 
has not only lost its great librarian but the country 
has lost a noble scholar and one who has wrought 
mightily for the culture of America. We suspect 
that from him has emanated much of the impulse 
and many of the methods that have multiplied pub- 
lic libraries and made them efficient in this country. 
Mr. Winsor also carried co-operation into new fields, 
taught scholars how to combine their learning and 
thus yield a product higher than could possibly have 
been secured by their working singly. His Memo- 
rial History of Boston, his Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America are magnificent evidences of what 


co-operation can accomplish in the higher fields of 
thought and learning. 


* 
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The Christian Register in its last week’s editorial 
on the Liberal Congress wants it ‘‘to do something.” 
So do we. It says: ‘“ We must put our strength on 
some work that-is immediately practicable.” That 
is just what the Christian Register was afraid of a 
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year or so ago. It favored the Congress if it would 
not try to do anything—even the publication of a 
tract or the sending of a voice to a country cross- 
road to speak a message of love and breadth seemed 
to some friends of the Congress as doing too much. 
Perhaps, on closer analysis, it will be discovered 
that the Congress is ‘laying hold of the near end.”’ 
Talk must, and does, precede action. The tongue 
is the “near end” of much good religion. If we can 
talk together occasionally on high lines, it will lead 
the way to the doing together which we, with our 
contemporary, yearn for. 
——— 

The daily papers report the acceptance of Rev. 
S. C. Southworth, of Duluth, Minn., of a call to the 
pastorate of the Third Unitarian Church in this city. 
Mr. Southworth comes to an inviting field. There 
is a great population on the West Side that is 
unchurched and_ probably 
other method 


unchurchable by any 
method of the 
and the 


than the widest 


hospitality of thought most generous 


sympathy with the struggling and the inquiring. 


It may be hard to interest them in the abstract 
disputes of the theologians but it will not be hard 


to interest them in the practical applications of 
religion. ae 

One faithful lay brother, who had traveled far to at- 
tend the Nashville Congress and whose modesty 
would have concealed his presence from the officers 
had he not been discovered by accident, taking 
advantage of the gap in the railroad connection, 
sends this letter which awaited the return of the 
secretary to his desk: ‘‘I seize this idle hour to 
enclose you two dollars to help you out in print- 
ing those invaluable papers presented to the Nash- 
ville Congress. Was it not grand and inspiring 
from first to last. That thought of Mr. Mills that 
perhaps some day music will do the work of the 
world; that beautiful poem read by_ Mr. Cola 
destined to be one of the gems of poetry. I hope 
to meet you again at Omaha. I want to try to 
work in some way for liberal religion. 
and do not forget me.” 


Help me 


eo: —-s 


It is well that Professor Hunt, of Princeton, 
should appear-in the /ndependent of last week in an 
article entitled ‘“‘ The Other Side of College Life.” 
In this he argues well for the good that colleges do, 
and the thought and truth-seeking side of our great 
universities. This comes timely, just when the world 
is scandalized by the discovery that even pious 
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Princeton has justified the miserable business of 
liquor-selling, and, what to all intents and purposes 
is a saloon, without bar indeed, but with plenty of 
bottled goods, beer, whisky, etc., is run in Prince- 
ton, situated, as we understand it, on or near the 
college campus and with the consent of some 
members of the college management. 

To our mind there is no  palliating circum- 
stance nor legitimate excuse for this. The /nde- 
pendent before us contains the news of a young 
man, twenty-seven years of age, of noted ancestry, 
‘requiring the care of a guardian and being com- 
mitted to an institution” as an habitual drunkard, 
whose downfall dates from his college habits formed 
when only fourteen years of age. No, beer and 
whiskey are not necessary to brain, as the over- 
whelming experience of 
demonstrates. 


the competent to-day 
Shame on Princeton! and alas for 
the go-easy philosophy of life that smiles at these 
lapses. We would not return to the old severities. 
We would not undertake to legislate a conscience 
on these matters. Students and professors must 
decide for themselves whether it 


milk, or water. 


is beer, coffee, 
But institutions of learning must 
not make friends with the traffic that is fraught 
with such dangers. 


re0Ul etl eel 


Is the seat of empire surely shifting from the 
male to the female sex? Does the decadence 
of the sword mean also the retirement of man and 
the advancement of her who has from time imme- 
morial represented the sympathies, the disinterested 
elements of life? It would seem in Chicago that 
even the streets must go dirty until a woman is 
fonnd to manage the sweeping. There is some- 
thing startling in the first announcement of a woman 
at the head of the street-cleaning department in the 
heart of our dirty city, but what could be more 
natural and fitting? Has the broom not always 
been her weapon, offensive and defensive, and the 
street is but an extension of her own door-step. 
All hail, Mrs. A. E. Paul, chief of the broom-brig- 
ade! This is house-keeping that is worth while, 
home-making indeed. Let all who will not help 
get out of the way while she sweeps. 
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Two years ago the editor of this paper tried to 
secure the appointment of a commission by the 
American Humane Society to accumulate statistics 
bearing upon the accidents, fatal and otherwise, that 
result from the college and high-school football 
games. The motion was defeated by a small major- 
ity. Meanwhile the game has gone on with increas- 
ing intensity, carrying with it not only the enthusi- 
asm of the immature boys and girls of our schools, 
the local pride and rivalry, which is so easily fanned 
in hearts not touched with broader inspiration, but 
receiving also the enthusiastic approval of many 
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professors and presidents who have assumed the 
great responsibilities of shaping the lives of the 
young on high lines. Recently a professor of a the- 
ological department of a great university gave the 
‘send-off ’’ to the college team with a speech that 


‘would practically be interpreted by the enthusiastic 


young men trained to the modern arena scarcely 
other than, ‘‘ Boys, play fair. 
but wn at all hazards!”’ 


Of course you will, 
Last Saturday the great 
Illinois contest was described as being ‘‘the most 
noisy event that had ever been heard in the town.” 
Throughout the two hours it was compared to a 
Comanche battle-field; fifty megaphones tore the air 
almost continually, and at night there was not a 
voice to be heard upon the streets of the town. 
Everyone had yelled himself hoarse. This is 
but a typical case and only preliminary to the 


sequel. Summed up by the Chicago Z7dune thus 
far, the first week from September 17-25: 


The list included four general slugging matches, two 
sprained legs, one ear injured, one eye injured, two shoulders 
sprained, one hand sprained, ten knees sprained, one toe 
broken, ten ankles sprained, one shoulder fractured, ten col- 
lar-bones broken, one leg broken, one ankle broken, one man 
fearfully kicked in the abdomen, one side sprained, one man 
kicked on the head, sixteen players miscellaneously injured, 
and one crippled for life. 

The second week showed: 

One slugging match, one sprained knee, nine miscellane- 
ously injured, one broken shoulder, one broken collarbone, 
one side sprained, one player in a critical condition from con- 
cussion of the brain, one player with the ligaments torn from 
the shoulder, and one broken nose, 

The third week is summed up as follows: 

The list of casualties for the week ending to-day is smaller 
only because fewer games have been played, but it includes 
two general slugging matches, which broke up games, one 
arm broken, one shoulder broken, one sprained hand, one 
twisted knee, one eye badly gashed, one ankle broken, one 
man taken unconscious toa hospital and found to be seriously 
injured as the result of a scrimmage, one broken arm, and 


seven men of the University of Chicago team disabled in 
various ways. 


In addition to this, this paper records a West 
Point student as lying delirious, critically ill from 
injuries received at West Piston, Pa. A West 
Superior boy lies in a critical condition. At Tyrone, 
Pa. Benjamin Rich was killed, and Andrew Hasche 
of Long Island, had his knee broken. The sum- 
mary of the season this far is thus footed up: 

Killed, 2; probably fatally injured, 3; severely injured, 55. 
No record has been kept of those slightly injured. 

And still preachers and professors go on lauding 
the ‘‘noble game that makes for manliness.” Gen- 
tlemen, the time is coming when the football game 
in its perfection, not in its abuse, for there is an 
increasing element of brawn in its development, 
will be looked at as one other phase of the arena. 
It belongs to the gladiatorial show, and will become 
increasingly a reproach to institutions of learning, 
and to the religious men and institutions that give 
it sanction. Physical manliness, spiritual and mus- 
cular prowess are not so difficult to attain as to war- 


rant this high price of rowdyism and brutality for 
the securing of the same. 
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Death’s Revealings. 

Recently two men of world-wide fame were 
smitten as by a bullet from a gun, and in the midst 
of life’s press and noise passed into the silence. 
One of these was George M. Pulllman, master of 
$7,000,000 or more. In him native ability and per- 
sistency joined with exceptional opportunity brought 
the inevitable result. This $7,000,000 represénted 
George N. Pullman with a tremendous plus. This 
plus includes the great phoenix of modern times, 
the measureless Chicago. It includes the developed 
resources of the Mississippi Valley. It includes 
that apocalyptic science that in fast succession has 
brought to the service of man the locomotive, the 
telegraph, the telephone and the attendant widening 
of the home of man, which makes the million trav- 
elers where in the days of his boyhood there were 
not a thousand. 

Death is a revealer. Through it we discover the 
motives, the inspirations and the deeper convictions 
of life. 


left to enrich and further ennoble the industry he 


Of Mr. Pullman’s estate $1,200,000 was 


founded, the city he established, the skill that made 
him famous and made him rich. The Pullman Man- 
ual Training School is the legitimate right, the to- 
be-expected fruit of the great industrial planting 
at Pullman. In founding it the great manufacturer 
did his obvious duty, and for this unborn generations 
of workingmen’s children will praise and bless him. 

He gave $120,000 to twelve worthy institutions 
in Chicago, four of them hospitals, three asylums 
for children, all of them institutions curative rather 
than preventive, ameliorative rather than educa- 
tive, institutions that are necessary and benignant, 
but still zmsttutions rather than movements and 
forces that will pierce the darkness and let in the 
light. The remainder of this vast fortune went 
practically to his family. Over $4,000,000 will 
settle at last in the way of a heavy responsibility 
upon the shoulders of two loving daughters. May 
God help them to carry the heavy load wisely. 

Inasmuch as it has become a matter of public 
interest and comment, let us take note of the fact 
tor what of warning and instruction there may be in 
it, that of the two sons that were given him the 
father’s heart had to confess that they proved want- 
ing in the qualities necessary to control wealth, and so 
they must be left with an annuity. This testament, 
generous of the kind, has left religion, literature, 
art, in their direct applications, out of mind. These 
poor boys started out in life with presumably a com- 
mendable heritage; the blood of stalwart ancestors 
Hows in their veins to-day. The humiliation and 
the calamity recorded in the dying father’s will is 
presumably a post-natal misfortune. 

Something was left out in their lives. They 
missed life’s inspiration. God in His infinite mercy 
alone can place the responsibility and He alone will 
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be just in His judgment. Let all others reverently 
keep silence. But surely the inspirations of art, the 
clarifying, elevating ideals of literature, the sancti- 
fying touch of religion alone can prepare young 
shoulders for heavy burdens, young hearts for great 
oppertunities, young minds for great responsibilities. 

A few days after this shock to Chicago, New 
York was startled as Chicago was, and another great 
burden-bearer clasped his heart in agony and it 
ceased to beat. Henry George, the dreamer of 
dreams, the seer of visions, the idealist—make this 
list of adjectives long, and they have all been hurled 
at him as epithets of reproach; repeat them who 
will, but no one will impute to him to-day other 
than high motives. Through the cracks of his logic, 
if such there be, now the severest opponent is glad 
to recognize a loving spirit, an earnest heart. Be- 
hind his books, and towering above his ‘schemes,’ 
all see a man who felt his human relations and re- 
joiced in them; a man who recognized the fractional 
character of any man, inadequate, defeated when 
taken alone, but potent, magnificent, when taken in 
his settings as a part of the body politic, a strand 
in the fabric social, a factor in the corporate life of 
the race. 

This is not the place to write of the single-tax 
theory. But that man has lived magnificently who 
has left deeply imbedded in the thinking and feeling 
of economists and moralists the single term, ‘‘ Un- 
earned Increment.’ If he had done nothing else, 
or if all the other teaching were vain, that one 
phrase contains within itself a redemptive gospel, a 
whole system of economics which must eventually 
bring cosmos out of chaos, and something like 
peace and harmony into the distractions of the in- 
dustrial world. From the fortune of George M. 
Pullman down to the messenger boy's wages is con- 
tained an ‘‘unearned increment,’ a percentage which 
is theirs by grace and not by right, theirs by trust 
and not by ownership. 

We know not what Henry George has left behind 
him, but we know he died fighting for an ideal; he 
fell on the battlefield, pierced to the heart leading 
the columns of reform. His bequest is intangible, 
He at least had 
reduced the distractions of conscience to a simple 


problem, and that was the problem of making 


as his message was imponderable. 


this life more tolerable to a larger number of the 
children of men. He waived questions of church 
and destiny except in so far as they became ques- 
tions of society and of duty, and that is a religious 
solution of life’s perplexities. Henry George is 
mourned bya million of men who stand at the forge, 
the lathe, and at the wheel, none the less mourned 
-is he by those whose business it is to direct the forg 
man, the lathe man, and the wheel man. = 
The great capitalist more than once crossed 


swords with the great makers of capital, and accepted 
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as inevitable the antagonism of interests between 
employer and employee. The great thinker would 
fain reconcile the director and the directed, make 


mutual the interests of capitalists and capital 


Future generations will vindicate the ver- 
dict of the past by seeing that the prophet is more 
precious to men than the man of deeds. 
worth more than money. 


makers. 


Ideas are 


The Liberal Congress of Religion. 


The experimental period, common to all new or- 
ganizations, has been safely, triumphantly, passed by 
the Liberal Congress of Religion. Its coming was 
not sporadic, not fortuitous, but a normal result of 
existing conditions in the evolution of the larger 
religious life that 1s everywhere seeking expression 
in these great years. Lhe Liberal Congress of Re- 
lizion came because it had a work to do; if faithful 
to its mission, it will. remain till that work is done. 
The Liberal Congress of Religion is a thought, a 
voice, a spirit, a life going forth to prepare the 
way for the Church of the Future, the Church Uni- 
versal, in which all the many sects and divisions 
shall find their places in the higher harmonies of the 
universals, of the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
in the life and work of a world. 

Taking thus its high and yet humble place in, 
and seeking to lead the way in, the ever-becoming 
life of mankind, the Liberal Congress of Religion 
must, itself, be a growth. Like an apostle of old, it 
must say: ‘1 count not, myself, to have attained, 
nor to be perfect, but I reach forward;” and to such 
a helpful and hopeful attitude it must more and 
more draw to its numbers all thoughtful minds and 
reverent souls. 

The last and late annual meeting, at Nashville, 
Tenn., was, in the strength, breadth, and high qual- 
ity of the work done, a worthy success, and in point 
of wide influence not less, but, in some respects, 
greater, than any in the past, for it was in a new 
field. 

Religiously, the South is phenomenally conserva- 
tive; the religious life of these warm-hearted people 
is largely emotional; its thought-side is that of the 
thinking of the past, and the teachers of religion 
seem not yet to be conscious of the fact that a new 
age of thought is not only coming, but is here, and 
that religion is finding its larger and surer place, its 
divine meaning, its deeper life, in the world of the 
real. 

Hence, it should not be thought strange that the 
orthodox preachers of the South—and there are 
very few of the liberal school—should have arrayed 
themselves against the Liberal Congress of Relig- 
ion, and denounced its leaders and teachers as infi- 
dels and atheists. We must suppose that these 
teachers of religion honestly believed that we had 


come with no less malignant purpose than to destroy 
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the very foundations of everything that is true and 
sacred. They knew not what they did; knew not 
that the minds and hearts working in the Congress 
were seeking to make deeper and larger and surer 
those foundations, and to make better the thought 
and life of a world. 

It was a singular coincidence that while these 
orthedox preachers of Nashville were denouncing 
the Liberal Congress of Religion as the most dan- 
gerous and destructive body of men and women 
that had ever come to the South, the orthodox 
preachers of Omaha were thinking of us as friends and 
helpers in every good cause, and had sent a delegate 
to invite the Congress to hold its next annual meeting 


in that city. But so it was,.and we accepted the 


invitation. 

This something called ‘heresy,’ ‘‘infidelity,’” is 
often a thing of time; the heresy of one age is the 
orthodoxy of another, and it is often a question of 
place, of geography. The preachers of the South 
cannot much longer live in the thought of the past 
alone; they must wake up to the new day; they no 
longer represent the thinkers of the South, and will 
more and more find their hold upon them is grow- 
ing less and less, and soon will be lost. 

Much as the Liberal Congress of Religion has 
done, it should do vastly more; high as has been 
the quality of its work, it should be higher. Each 
annual meeting should in some way be a positive 
contribution to the thought and heart-power of our 
wonderful age; and there should not be wanting the 
means to publish and send forth to the millions 
these divine utterances, outpourings of illumined 
souls. It is none too soon to begin now to plan 
and work for the next meeting. 
be greater than any of the past. So great should 
be these great occasions that people from all parts 
of the country will gladly come, and that the world 
will feel their power. H. W. T. 


Each one should 


> ool 


What I Would Do if I Were Twenty 
Again.—Part VI. 


X. And now, lastly, I would learn to live con- 
sciously the immortal life. ‘‘If a man is at heart 
just,” says Emerson, “then, in so far is he God. 
The safety of God, the immortality of God, the 
majesty of God do enter into that man with justice.” 
I have said before that every mean or unworthy 
action costs some of our life. And it is also true 
that all noble conduct enlarges our life—causes us 
to ‘‘ have life more abundantly,” as Jesus says. 

When the immortal life is spoken of, most per- 
sons think at once of an existence somewhere else, 
after death. And they think of the life there as a 
life of goodness and purity, free from envy and hate 
and selfishness of every sort. Now, can you tell me 
what other kind of a life is good for “zs world? 
And can you tell me why the person who does his 
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best to live this kind of a life here is not living the 
immortal life? Is the immortal life asleep some- 
where, waiting for us to die before it takes posses- 
sion of us? No! WJNow is the life eternal, and we 
want to learn to say, not, ‘‘Il have an immortal soul,” 
but, ‘‘Z am an wmmortal soul.’ 

And oh! how that will help us to distinguish be- 
tween the essentials and the non-essentials, of which 
we talked a while ago! From your newly-realized 
dignity you can easily spare so many things that 
seemed necessary before. And when you feel your 
life projecting from the now into eternity, and per- 
sistently regard death as just the horizon-line—the 
limit of present-life vision, but nothing final or revo- 
lutionary or terrible—you will realize the bearing 
and the importance of all present action upon all 
future life. You will learn that, ‘‘howsoe’er it seem, 
no good thing can be failure, and no evil thing suc- 
cess.”’ You will realize the safety and the immor- 
tality of God in all just actions, and that 

“If I be ruled in otherwise, 
My lot is cast with all that dies; 
With things that harm and things that hate 
And roam by night and miss the g te.” 


A dreadful thing for any soul; and a thing that 
begins to happen whenever we let justice and purity 
go of. It must be so. For when we do violence to 
the right, we are lifting our hand against the uni- 
verse; and can that be safe? We are canceling our 
title to the life everlasting; for how does the uni- 
verse need such a tenant? The majesty of the unt- 
verse is against us; what is our hope? 

But if one lives the just life, what can bring fail- 
ure or despair? Not poverty. Some of the most 
triumphant lives that have ever been lived were, and 
are, voluntarily given to poverty. There was felt 
to be no time for seeking such trivial things as 
money. 
that! 


Not obscurity. 


What mean and common men can obtain 


What can the number of people 
looking on have to do with our proper work? Are 
we eye-servants? And as for fame _ hereafter, 
Marcus Aurelius justly observes that for a man to 
be concerned lest posterity may not commend him, 
is almost as absurd as to be disturbed because he 
was not commended by the generations that lived 
before him. But the commendation of his own 
conscience is the one thins both contemporaneous 
and needful. And when he does think of future 


generations, of this much he may be sure: that 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


Sickness cannot make one’s life a failure. Read 
Thomas Arnold’s tribute to his sister in her “ daily 
martyrdom of twenty years, during which she ad- 
hered to her early-formed resolution of never talk- 
ing about herself ; thoughtful about the very pins 
and ribands of my wife’s dress, about making a doll’s 
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cap for a child—but of herself, save only as re- 
garded her ripening in all goodness, wholly thought- 
less; enjoying everything lovely, graceful, beauti- 


ful, high-minded, whether in God’s works or man’s ; 
inheriting the earth to the very fullness of the prom- 
ise, though never leaving her crib, nor changing 
her posture.’ Learn about Sallie Ellis and the 
Post-office mission, and believe that where there is 
a will there is a way to do our part. Though it 
may not be the part we would have chosen, it may 
still be ‘‘the better part,” if we make it so. If there 
is nothing else that can be done, there is the patient 
bearing of the situation; and this is itself service to 
God and a ministry to others, and self-preparation 
tor what awaits beyond that horizon-line. 

Nothing that others can do has power to make 
your life a failure. If the bodily life were all, this 
would not be true. But if you are a Soul, no man 
can lay his hand on you. Nothing can happen to 
you but that to which you yourself consent. So 
Plato tells us to fear nothing in the universe except 
to do a wrong act, and declares that it is always bet- 
ter to suffer an injustice than to do unjustly. And, 
if we think of ourselves as souls living the eternal 
life now, it becomes clear as day that this is true. 
If the proper aim of humanity were to protect and 
promote the physical life at any cost, what force 
would be working for the evolution of the spiritual? 

And this brings us to say that not death can 
make our lives a failure. We all die sooner or 
later (a blessed fact that brings endless vistas of 
benefit beyond the power of this little planet to be- 
stow!) And whether sooner or later does not mat- 
The world 
adores the heroes and martyrs who spent, or, if need 


be, flung away their lives at the call of duty. In 


ter so much as the ow, soon or late. 


our cowardly moments we may think ‘‘a living dog 
is better than a dead lion; but the world, even 
the worst part of it, has a fashion of crowning the 
dead lion and spurning the living dog. 

This is the world’s unconscious recognition of 
man's call to live the immortal life of justice and of 
valor now and here. 
that 


This is the world’s testimony 


“Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When forthe truth he ought to die,” 


the world’s faith that 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can,’” 


Young man, young woman, the great poets and 
the sages and the highest self in common men 
speak not for admiration: they are seers, and what 
they see they impartially report. If I were twenty 
again I would listen more devoutly to them, and to 
the voice of my own soul. 
twenty again! 
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How It Seemed to Some. 


ee ee El 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n devotion! 


The Liberal Congress of Religion, which has had a history 
extending through three years, with headquarters in Chicago, 
is a peculiarly conglomerate mass, made up of Jews and Uni- 
tarians, Congregationalists and others who are recognized as 
“off color,” religiously; and if we were to judge by the list of 
officers and the board of directors, we might imagine it a 
pretty large body. But it strikes us that it is a little like a 
French shop, having placed most of its goods in the front 
window, The president is the noted errorist, Hiram W. 
Thomas, D.D.; the general secretary, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, one 
of the most radical and extreme antagonists of evangelical 
Christianity, and among its vice-presidents are Minot J. 
Savage, D.D.—extreme Unitarian—and Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, 
Ph.D., progressive Jew. Among the directors we notice the 
names of Dr. Paul Carus, Philip S. Moxom, E. L. Rexford, 
and David Starr Jordan. It is proposed to hold “a liberal con- 
gress of religions” at Nashville, Tenn., this week, October 19- 
24, when Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., of Columbus, O.; 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University; Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, Mass.; Virchand Ghandi, of 
Bombay; Jehanghier D. Cola, of Bombay; Emin L. Nobokoff, 
Mohammedan, and a long list of others, are to make addresses. 
We do not discover the name of a single Baptist in the whole 
list, and we have unusual occasion for rejoicing that none is 
found in such association; though we are sorry to see that 
one or two are quoted as sending “regrets” and excusing their 
absence because of other engagements, It is fitting that such 
a congress should meet in a building patterned after the Par- 
thenon of heathenism; that a statue of Minerva should adorn 
the building, and that Egyptian porticos, columns, and decora- 
tions should mark the entrance into what might be -called 
“Egyptian darkness,” the result of effort to get away from the 
doctrines of sin, grace, redemption, and eternal blessedness, 
as taught in the Bible —Crncinnati Messenger (Baptist), 


Such meetings as that held in Nashville have great worth 
in breaking down the walls of sectarian prejudice. They 
might be held with advantage in many parts of the country. 
Every denomination has its broad-minded men, who wish to 
clasp hands across sectarian barriers, 

It occurs to us, however, that in this work of encouraging 
the fraternal spirit we must remember the principle suggested 
by a notable discourse of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones on “ Re- 
ligion from the Near End!” We must take hold of religious 
fellowship from the near end. We must unite heartily with 
those who are nearestus. We must put our strength on some 
work that is immediately practicable. When we have accom- 
plished this, we shall be ready forthe nextstep. Even so good 
a cause as that of universal religion cannot be “boomed”; it 
must grow naturally out of what is local and personal, Be- 
fore there can be any effective federation, there must be some- 
thing to federate. A great deal of preliminary work must be 
done before there can be any larger degree of union. 


—-Christian Register (Unitarian.) 


——_——— 


Notes by an Observer. 


“Tt is happiness,” says Gannett, “ to have some one glad you 
are alive.” By means of the Congress not a few “lonely 
souls” in Nashville were made “ glad.” They came, and heard, 


and went away, let us hope, wiser, happier, better men and 


women. Several thousand liberal religious papers were dis- 


tributed; during the next month several hundred copies of 
New UNIry, containing proceedings of Congress, will go 
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into as many homes. 
of a new thought? 
slumber.” 


Who can tell the far-reaching effects 
“Thought once awakened does not again 
In Nashville, as elsewhere, many thoughtful people 
are churchless. They no longer think the old thoughts; they 
possess not the old-time beliefs which gave their fathers peace. 
One man has been to all the churches in Nashville and Louis- 
ville and has failed to find a God worthy his best thought and 
reverence. 

In 1828 an act was passed by the English Parliament abol- 
ishing forever the burning of human beings. The Deity that 
some men worship has, as yet——1897— passed no such act, 
According to Dr. J]. B. Hartshorn, of Nashville, Tenn, :-. 


A vast, unbottomed, boundless pit, 
Filled fou o’ lowin’ brumstane, 
Wha’s ragin’ flame and scorchin’ heat 
Wad melt the hardest whunstane 
exists somewhere—we know not where — for those who “are 
given over to..ardness of heart and reprobacy of mind;” those 
who wanderin “gross darkness, and have passed the bound- 
ary of hope.” We believe the learned divine to be mistaken. 


What the good doctor imagines to be a noise from the “bot- 
tomless pit,” is, we think — 


But some neebour snorin’ 
Asleep that day. 


The truth is, the theologian knows as little of the hereafter 
as the “ poor barbarian weeping above his dead.” And the 
“tearful ignorance of the one is just as. consoling as the learned 
and unmeaning words of the other.” All man can do 
trust the larger and divine Hope. What man knows is little. 
What he hopes fur is a good deal. 
and weary enough here. 


is to 


God knows we are sad 
Let no one bearing the Cnristian 
name render existence an unbearable curse by assuring us 
there is a worse to come, Let us hope that good shall fall. 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


There love will light no hell fires; but shall wipe away all 
tears from the eyes, and banish all sorrow from the heart. 


The Fourth Annual Congress of Liberal Religion has gone 
on record as the first of its kind ever held inthe South, 
Twenty-five years hence the Nashville clergy will probably 
hold a Liberal Congress of their own. To-day we forgive 
them, for “they know not what they do.” To-morrow they 
will do better. By invitation the Liberal Congress will meet 
next year at Omaha. Already we look forward with eager 
expectation. We believe in the congress. 
ableness tn its mission.” 


“ There tsaninevit- 
Its aim is the true one,—* to bring into 
life a saner and sweeter spirit, advocate in season and out of 
season the great fraternal law.” If the Liberal Congress 
“should happen to die, another will arise and the great work 
of religious fraternization will go on.” 

Long live the Liberal Congress! 


—— ———=$>—_ — 


Final Harmony. 
Give it the soul’s irrevocable “ no,” 
The tale they bring us of a heedless God, 
Immersed in motion, careless how the race 
May drag its lingering heart-ache on through space. 


W hat? shall the sustainer of the universe, 

Reality and all-embracing cause, 

Vibrating through each shape that lives and loves, 
Feel no faint consequence, save that He moves? 


Ah, when we stand with knowledge face to face, 
In some far, unimaginable hour, 

Draw in full draughts of tingling power to be, 
Drink of that stream that floats mortality, 


Then let the fire of spirit flame into praise, 

Singing how, even in dim, past, cruel days, 

Descending into us, inexorably, 

God, then—even then—shaped us for Harmony. 
HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 
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The Nashville Congress. 


Brothers and sisters in the great family of man, little 
children wn the household of Our father. fellow-seekers 
after light, fellow-workers for the right, fellow-wwor- 
shipers at that universal shrine whereon brood the 
cternal sanctittes that are revealed through Knowledge, 
Justice, Love and Reverence. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, STENOGRAPHICALLY RE- 
PORTED BY MISS MINNIE BURROUGHS, 


The Things That Remain. 


AN ADDRESS BY BENJAMIN FAY MILLS, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Chairman, friends :—I\ suppese that very few 
of us here would say that we believed that we had 
discovered the ultimate religion. If we had any 
creed it would commence with the statement that 
we believed in the divine revelation of progress, and 
to believe in advancement from the past and in the 
present as a time of progress, is to believe also that 
the future shall be governed by the same principle, 
and that we shall never come to atime when we 
shall have perfectly fulfilled our ideal. There are 
some things, however, certain, than which we can 
conceive nothing better, but we must concede—at 
least | can imagine it being so conceded—that when 
we come to realize that which to-day seems to us 
the best, there shall be something better beyond, 
with which the mind of man would not be able to 
content itself now. .We have changed all of our 
definitions. We look back and smile at the wisest 
scientist that lived a generation ago, even some of 
them ten years ago. We would not dare to give 
definitions that were in the books when most of us 
went to school, concerning almost any of the great 
departments of physical science. 

The morals of the world are continually chang- 
ing and I doubt very much whether a man will ever 
yet his brain as well as his heart right until “he rea- 
lizes that the moral standard of the world is an ad- 

vanced standard, and what was right yesterday is 
not right to-day, and that what is right to-day may 
not be right for to-morrow. I should doubt, for 
instance, whether there was ever a more conscien- 
tious man than Abraham, and yet we are told that 
his conscience bade him kill hisownson. We have 
instances of people in the Bible who practised what 
to-day we would call the grossest debauchery, who, 
however, were animated by the highest standard 
that they knew, There was a time when we held 
slaves. And at this point we might almost ask the 
question, as to whether anything abides, as to 
Whether there is any moral standard concerning 
which we could say, this shall be ultimate and never 
pass away; and yet there are some things concern- 
ing which we could have little question. It is true, 
what was right for our ancestors is wrong for us, 
and what is right for us may be wrong for those 
who come after us, and in all probability our de- 
scendants will look at us very much as we look at 
the ancient animals, the skeletons of which we find 
in the rocks. 

So, when I speak of the permanent things of the 
Spirit, I speak with some hesitation, possibly with 
some condition, and yet with this consciousness, that 


so far as the mind of man has been developed, and. 


so far as man has aconscience that will abide, there 
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are some things that have always been and always 
will be. And what are they? Like all the good 
things, they are very simple. You will remember, 
a great many years ago one of the greatest men 
said: ‘‘ Now abideth these three, faith, hope, love 
And some of us wonder, if he were living to-day 
whether he would be able to say that faith, hope, 
and love still remain upon the earth. 

Faith? This is an age of doubt. It is atime 
when we almost doubt our own existence. I saw 
the other day in a paper an account of some high 
and mighty philosopher, speaking for some philo- 
sophical society, who was trying to persuade people 
that they were chickens, that if they could only 
believe they were chickens, they would be chickens 
that whatever they thought they were, that thing 
they were. So we have come to doubt our own 
existence in this age of speculation. It is an age 
cf doubt. 

And hope? It is an age of pessimisms. It is a 
time when the air ts fairly groaning with the prog- 
nostications of the evils that are about to come 
upon all the peoples of the earth. 

Love? We live ina time of strife, of wars and 
rumors of wars, when all civilized society, at least, 
seems to be dividing itself into two great armies 
in battle array: those who have and those who have 
not. 

Is there any one man at the close of the nine- 
teenth century who would dare to say that faith, 
hope, and love are characteristic of this age? I be- 
lieve they are. | believe this is a profoundly reli- 
gious age. I believe it is the broadest age, the 
highest and deepest age the world has ever known. 
I believe it is infinitely better than anything gone 
before it, and only to be criticised in the light of the 
larger vision of the more glorious future; infinitely 
more of faith and hope, vastly more of love mani- 
fested in the world to-day than in any time since the 
world began to be. 

What then do we mean by faith? When I speak 
of faith I mean three things, or perhaps we could 
make them only two. Faith in God. Now, I am 
not at all concerned as to a man’s definition of God. 
It has been said that ‘‘God must be at least as great 
and as good as our best thought of him,” and if that 
be true, if the best thought we can think of God be 
to conceive of him as one, then I would conceive of 
Him as one; if it be to think of Him as a person, 
then I would think of Him as a person; if it be 
showing Him ina thousand manifestations, then | 
would give myself to that, if it were only to believe 
in Him as an influence. It came to me last night— 
the words of the old Westminister confession, which 
would perhaps satisfy my own conception—“ God is 
a Spirit,” a Spirit. God is a spirit. God is the 
spirit of progress. God is “le spirit. 

And after it you may put anything that men have 
ever called good, but the great thing is not to de- 
fine God, but to believe God, to believe that God is 
good. Now, of this sort of faith, that God is what 
He ought to be, I think there is a million times 
more in the world than when I was a boy. You 
remember that John Stuart Mill said that if he had 
to go to hell because he could not believe in a God 
who violated every sense of human justice, then to 
hell he would go. There was vastly more faith in 
the expression than there would have been if he 
had said ‘I believe in God,” and repeated the 
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words of any creed. It is this jealousy for the 
character of God that makes the seeming unbelief 
of to-day. I believe with Tennyson that “there lies 
more faith in honest doubt than in half the creeds,’’ 
and the very doubt is an evidence, an expression of 
faith, for the larger part as we see it manifested to- 
day. Faith in God is faith that God is what God 
ought to be. There may be less faith in God’s 
personality. There may be less faith in this or 
that statement of His mode of existence, but con- 
cerning the faith that there is a Spirit, a Spirit of 
Love, a Spirit of Right, a Spirit of Knowledge, a 
Spirit of Development, that is what it ought to be, 


there is vastly more to-day than on any other day 


that ever dawned upon this world before. 

A faith in man—and here we may divide our 
thought into the faith in man and the faith in men. 
Faith in man. There have been great minds in all 
the ages that have seen something of the unity of 
humanity, but they have been rare men, standing on 
some great mountain peak, who overlooked the 
future. They could not make their fellows even 
comprehend what they had in mindavhen they spoke 
of the unity of the race, or family of God repre- 
sented in men upon this earth. It has now become 
a great world thought. As Mazzini says, the great 
thought of the Christian era is the value of the in- 
dividual. And woe would it be to the world if it 
should ever lose that great emphasis on the value of 
one man—one soul worth more than the whole ma- 
terial universe. This thought has elevated woman 
and struck the shackles from the slave, found most 
perfect expression in the political forms of the close 
of the last century, ‘‘the declaration of the rights 


_of man,” and the right to life, liberty and the pur- 


suit of happiness. But that was notall. Thereisa 
higher thought than this, and that is the idea of 
association which breeds not the claim of rights, but 
the conception of duty. Just as soon as man real- 
izes that human society is not like the scattered 
sands upon the shore, but a living, breathing organ- 
ism, in which the hand may not say to the foot, ‘I 
have no need of thee,’ then have we learned the 
first lesson of morality that has in it the elements 
of permanence. This is the day of the birth of the 
social consciousness, in which the whole world is 
quivering with the great conception of the one fam- 
ily of God upon the earth. 

And we have greater faith in man. There is 
mightier confidence to be found concerning the 
individual than you can find in all the ancient days. 
We are coming to unqualifiedly believe in the indi- 
vidual, and to hope that the very last one shall 
arrive where the highest is and then shall go 
beyond him. | 


If I were to name a third form of faith it would 


be this: A confidence in the Divine order of things, 
which must be the secret of peace and the secret 
of power. 

An old lady who lived a beautiful life amid per- 
plexities and distresses was asked by her friends 
why she could always be content, always wear a 
smiling face, and she replied: ‘‘I never take my 
housekeeping to bed with me, and when I lie down 


“at night, and when I am busy through the day, I 


have confidence that at the heart of the universe 
there is a great Heart that feels kindly toward me.” 
It is the confidence in the divine order, that all 
things are right. I heard a preacher the other day 
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say to a lady that the object of preaching was to 
turn the good into evil. In other words, to give us 
larger conceptions, so that which was our good 
becomes a thing to be left behind in our appropria- 
tion of the greater good. To-day there is coming 
an absolute faith for everything. Hear the scientist 
telling us that there is life in a stone! We find im- 
mortality in everything, and I can hardly think a 
greater or better thought than that. Iran across a 
little poem which some of you may have seen. | 
think I can recall it. It runs like this; 


“There is no unbelief. 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod 
Believes in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
‘ Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by,’ 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, ’neath fields of winter snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


There is no unbelief. 

And day by day, and night by night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny 

God knoweth why.” 


We have come to the place where we have to 
choose between absolute faith and absolute rega- 
tion, and the world is choosing the faith to believe 
that all things are good. 

The hour will dawn when we will see that the in- 
fidel is not the man who denies the existence of an 
eternal and immoral hell, but the infidel is the man 
who can believe that there is permanent evil any- 
where in the universe. 

Hope! Hope! That is a little word which con- 
tains many volumes of philosophy in four letters. 
Lammenais says ‘‘ Discouragement is disenchanted 
egotism.” 

If a man is undertaking a selfish warfare, the 
only way by which he can be led to victory will 
probably be the path of defeat. Butif aman is sim- 
ply part of a great, glorious purpose; if he gives him- 
self with hearty co-operation to the best which he sees, 
so far as vision will extend, then shall the man go 
from victory to victory, from strength to strength, 
and from glory unto glory. lf a man cares not for 
himself, except that with all his will he merges him- 
self in the common good, then can he be confident 
that the glory of his progress shall never cease. 
Hope! Hope! Why is it that so many of us seem 
to think that all the advancement of the world has 
been, and not that it shall be? We are babes as 
yet, very little children, just learning to walk, and 
just beginning to speak and think. We look back 
at the past. We are learning how to develop the 
physical world, so that every quarter of a century 
now we add as much wealth to the world as existed 
in the world at the commencement of this century, 
—at least that is what Mr. Gladstone said in a recent 
utterance. We may come to a place where we 
need not use the mighty forces that have been dis- 
covered in this century. The other day I read some 
accounts of Mr. Keeley, the man who for thirty- 
five years has been laughed at on account of his 
connection with the celebrated Keeley Motor. 
Great men, great mechanics, inspected his work and 
said: ‘‘There is no question but that this man has 


discovered a new force, if we can only learn the 


application of it.” It is on the principle of the 
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answering tone that comes from the vibration of 
certain musical instruments. It is a_ glorious 
thought to me that the time may not be so far dis- 
tant when music may be able to do all the world’s 
work. 

The advancement in the material and mental 

sphere is not worthy to be compared with the ad- 
vancement of the great spiritual forces of our day. 
We are not creating something here, we are only a 
part of it. We are simply indications of it, of the 
great Zeitgeist, of God, the Holy Spirit of God. We 
are not, except in a very limited sense, to be re- 
sponsible for it. It will proceed on account of us 
or in spite of us. O, the wonderful future that is 
in store for us! I do not wonder that men have 
believed in the Pentecost in the past, and long for 
the Pentecost of the future. Great spiritual forces 
are waiting to be released, nay, are being released, 
in this our day. Iwo years ago, at the Mohawk 
conference on arbitration, Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
suggested that there should be formed a permanent 
tribunal for all the civilized nations; that it should 
be suggested at once, before which should be 
brought all questions of dispute, as we use the 
United States Supreme Court now to settle differ- 
ences between the states. And a venerable judge 
of the highest court of one of our states, who sat by 
me, turned with a contemptuous expression and 
said: ‘‘ What is the use of talking like children? We 
are just wasting our time to come and talk about 
that. The world would despise us. Let us get 
down to business. You cannot get the people to 
think of a thing like that, for then they would have 
to be past progress.’’ And yet inside of two years 
the distinguished Bar Association of the state of 
New York had elaborated this same plan, and are 
urging it upon the attention of the great civilized 
nations. 

It was only recently that one of our political econo- 
mists was writing a book, in which he said that pos- 
sibly within ten years a social experiment might be 
tried. Before the book had passed through the 
press there were three of the states of the Union 
trying that experiment. As Doctor Gates, of lowa, 
says, ‘A man will have to keep on the run who 
wants go keep up with God.’ Our poets may as 
well be dumb and our preachers discarded unless 
they can ring out glad messages of illimitable hope. 
Even the wars and rumors of wars among the 
nations is but the prelude to the time when the 
nations shall learn to make war no more, and we 
shall beat our swords into plowshares and our spears 
into pruning-hooks. I expect to see with the eyes 
that look out of this body more of progress than 
my heart can comprehend. We can even reach for- 
ward of the thought of the great apostle when he 
tells us that the whole creation groaneth and trav- 
aileth in pain until now, made subject to bondage, 
not willingly, but by reason of hope in Him that sub- 
jected it, that the whole creation shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the sons of God; that it groans and 
travails together, only waiting for the manifestation 
of the children of love. I wonder if you know that 
poem called ‘“‘The Mystic Trumpeter.” The poet 
puts his hand to his ear and listens for the strains 
that shall speak to him the notes of history, sing to 
him the story of love, of sorrow, victory, failure, 

peace, and then he says: 


-War, sorrow, suffering, gone—the rank earth purged 
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“Ncw trumpeter, for thy close 

Vouchsafe a higher strain than any yet.” 

Sing to my soul, renew its languishing faith and hope, 
Rouse up my slow belief, give me some vision of the future, 
Give me for once its prophesy and joy. 


And then he hears the answer: 


“O glad, exulting, culminating song! 

A vigor more than earth’s is in thy notes, 

Marches of victory—man disenthralled—the conquerer at last, 
Hyinns to the universal God from universal man—all joy! 

A reborn race appears—a per fect world—all joy! 

Women and men in wisdom, innocence, and health all joy! 
Riotous laughing, bacchanals filled with joy! 


nothing 
but joy left! 

The ocean filled with joy—the atmosphere all joy! 

Joy! joy! in freedom, worship, love! joy in the ecstacy of life! 

Enough merely to be! Enough to breathe! 

Joy, joy! All over joy!” 

‘And now abideth hope.” Men and women, there 
never was a century, | had almost said a decade of 
the world when it would have been possible for 
even the select number gathered on the platform 
this morning to have listened to two such addresses 
as we heard at that time. 

Our children can think greater thoughts than the 
prophets of the past. Our sons and our daughters 
are prophesying and our old men seeing visions and 
our young men dreaming dreams. Why, my flesh 
fairly quivers with hope. The fibers of my soul 
thrill with its inspiration. And now abideth hope! 

And love! love! 1 do not know when Paul wrote 
his beautiful hymn about love, I do not know that 
anybody does. I have heard it suggested that 
there were reasons why he wrote it at the close of 
his life or near the close, and I hope he did, be- 
cause I then could understand fully what he. pans * 
when he said, ‘‘When I was a child I spake asa 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child, but 
when I became a man I put away childish things;” 
that when he was spiritually young he used to phi- 
losophize and speculate but now he had grown up 
there was only one thing to be desired,— love , love, 
love. 

You -know the Harry Wadsworth story, of the 
man’s friends coming home from the funeral and 
saying: We can build no better monument than to 
adopt the motto of Harry Wadsworth, and each 
one to try to get ten others to adopt the same. 
‘Look up, and not down’’—that was faith. ‘‘ Look 
forward, and not back’’—-that was hope. ‘ Look 
out, and not in’’—that was love. And as ‘love 
was the greatest of these,’ love had to have two 
mottoes,.this one for love in contemplation, and the 
other for love in action. ‘‘ Lend a hand.” 

Was there ever such a love in contemplation as 
there is to-day? 

A great many years ago, when some of us went 
to college, we were apt to be taught that self- 

interest was the first law of life. And when we 
studied such science as we had, if we were in what 
were then modern institutions, we were taught that 
all nature was red with tooth and claw, and only ex- 
isted by the survival of the fittest. Some political 
economists exalted selfishness on the same fashion, 
and taught that war was not only a necessary evil, 
but a desirable good; the only way people can be 
made patriotic. Our social“economy was not then 
born; but so far as it did exist, its thesis was, ‘“‘ Every 
man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.”’ 
And when because these things were too hard for 
-us,some of us went into the sanctuary we were very 
apt to be told that the chief end of man was to endea- 
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vor to save his own little soul from the misery that 
should come upon the multitude of the people 
rather than to give himself in the spirit of the 
One who came ‘not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give himself as a ransom _ for 
many.” 

Now, if these things be true, we may as well die 
and discover the first law of death. O, what a 
marvelous change! All of our churches have 
changed. It is a terrible idea when we get the 
thought that because we are orthodox we are differ- 
ent from other people. We are not marching in 
divergent processions. We are all in the same 
procession, and while some may not have reached 
the point in the order of march which others have 
attained, we are all marching, and we are all one; 
one— ‘that is at the very heart of all true religious 
philosophy. And all of our churches, by w hatever 
name they may be called, are being touched and 
thrilled and permeated by this great spirit, until the 
most orthodox stand up and tell us that the king- 
dom of God is to be established on this earth by 
the righteous and loving association of those who 
love their fellow-men. 

I have had interesting “conversations with pro- 
fessors. I know many professors of political econ- 
omy and sociology in our universities, and I do not 
know of but one—and he is almost dead—who 
teaches any of the old heresies of the past concern- 
ing self-interest. It does not make any difference 
if they turn a man out of the university, they have 
to get another one that teaches the philosophy of 
life that is religious. The whole spirit of the world 
is filled with it. We have the love in contempla- 
tion even now, and we have a large part of it in 
action. You remember how Carlyle reminds us 
that three’ or four hundred years ago the feudal 
barons had a law of humanity. The first section of 
the law of these Christian barons was that if they 
were out hunting and should become chilled, that 
no lord might kill more than three of his serfs in 
one day in order to cut them Open so as to warm 
his feet. 

That was the’ law of humanity three hundred 
years ago. And only a little over a hundred years 
ago the. nobles of the court of France used to amuse 
themselves by shooting the plumbers and carpenters 
on the houses, in order to see them roll down into 
the street. In what a marvelous age we live! We 
have begun to apply our principles practically to the 
world. We are beginning to see something of what 
is meant by a real democracy in our politics. We 
have come to the place where the most successful 
banking of earth is founded on the principle of trust 
and co-operation; it is the great co-operative bank- 
ing system of Italy and Germany. We have come 
where the most successful retail business is the great 
department store, the Bon Marché of Paris, where 
the ten thousand employees employ themselves. 
We are beginning to see that it does not pay to dis- 
trust men, and whether we will or not, as we march 
on, we are going to find some sort of a social order 
coming upon us in which each shall be the savior of 
every other one in God's great and glorious com- 
monwealth. We are almost there. Every form of 
evil will surely be put away. Our distilleries, that 
disfigure so many of our beautiful states, are to be 
filled with the songs of the children or the busy 
hum that shall add to the world’s wealth and indus- 
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try. The saloon will go. No man shall be so weak 
as to yield to the accursed appetite for drink, nor 
another so hell-inspired as to put the bottle to his 
neighbor's lips. All sorts of corruption are to end. 
The corporation is to become a holy co-operation, and 
the trust is to be indeed a trust, a holy fellowship, 
of most perfect confidence in man. Unholy specu- 
lation is to die. Menand women, freed from all] 
impurity, shall found their homes, from which shal] 
spring a crowning race, the undying race of earth, 
and those who desired a better country shall find it 
in a new earth in which dwelleth righteousness. 
“Peace, peace, to come, to be, 
If such were certainty 
At last, far off, at latest, any while, 
What woe were hard to bear? 
What sorrow worth one tear? 
Murder would soften, dark despair would smile. 
Good will; consider this, « 
What easy, perfect bliss, 
[If over all the earth the one change spread :— 
That hate and fraud would die, 
And when in amity, 
Let go rapine and wrong and fear and dread? 
Till these things come to pass, 
Nay, if it be, indeed, alas! 
A vision, let us sleep and dream it true; 
Or, sane and broad awake, 


For its great sound and sake, 
Take it and make it earth’s, and peace ensue.” 


— eS 


Discussion. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES IN THE CHAIR. 
W. L. SHELDON: Mr. Chatrman, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen:—What I am going to say will perhaps 
seem like heresy, especially to the speaker before 


me. I! am going to mention two or three beliefs 


in part lost, and others in part regained. 

Now the first of them was.the belief acquired 
my college days, that progress was natural and in- 
evitable, that society was bound to go ahead; that 
it was innate in human nature to be progressive. 
Mr. Chairman, I have lost that belief altogether. | 
am a ‘‘ disenchanted egotist,’’—to quote the phrase 
of the one who has just addressed you. At the 
present time it is not my belief that it is innate in 
human nature to go ahead. Rather is it my con- 
viction that it is innate in human nature to lag be- 
hind, to go asleep and stay asleep, to sleep for 
generations and centuries. 

This may strike you as discouraging, sail and 
through. But 1 have come to see that the wheels 
of the wagon of society do not move of themselves; 
that even God cannot be counted on to make them 
go. If the wagon of society is to go ahead, it will 
be because a few men get off and help push from 
the rear. You will say that this is disenchantment, 
disillusion, to believe that average human nature 1s 
asleep, or that society will not advance unless a few 
men get off and help make it go. I can only re- 
mind you of the possibility that what a few men do 
at the present time, by and by may be done by 
every one. 

Now comes my second conviction. I was born 
and brought up a Calvinist, believing that human 
nature was wicked and full of the old Adam. Then 
I graduated from that belief; went out into the 
world, came under the influence of Henry Ward 
Beecher; and began to think that all human nature 
was sweet and beautiful, naturally innocent and 
refined, and that there was no hell. But in part my 


mind has gone back to some of that old belief. 
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Now, to-day, not far away from middle life, I return 
to the old Calvinistical doctrine.that human nature 
is incarnate wickedness: that this wickedness exists 
not merely in a few of us and not merely in small 
proportions, but that there is any amount of it in 
all of us, youand me and every one of us. 

Then as to a third conviction. I was educated 
in an idea that human nature was, so to speak, in 
the hands of God; that what I did myself was not of 
much consequence;.I was a tool to be saved or 
destroyed according to Divine Will; my will was a 
creature of the Supreme Will. I do not look at it 
in that way now; having come to believe far more 
in human responsibility. If a man goes to hell he 
goes exactly where he belongs. To be sure many 
do not believe in a hell over there. Well, if there 
is not a hell over there, there is lots of it over here. 
On the other hand, | have come-to the conviction 
that so far as ‘‘over here’’ is concerned, a man can 
get out of hell if he will. It is a matter of human 
will, rather than of Divine Will. A man can if he 
will. By saying “I will,” “Twill,” “Twill,” it is 
possible for a man to get out of that old wicked- 
ness innate in his character, and to reach the higher 
plane of life. 

ProF. NATHANIEL ScHMIDr—A_ few _ years 
ago I heard a man from one of our largest 
cities pleading with an audience a good many 
times larger than this to-day. There were several 
thousand people there. And as I listened to the 
man’s earnest words, as I saw how deeply concerned 
he was in the welfare of his fellow-men, how he 
longed to help them, to lift them, to save them, | 
fell in love with the man. I have never seen him 
since until to-day. I have heard ‘he has changed a 
vreat deal, changed his theological belief, or what 
not. As I listened this afternoon tothe same earnest 
tones, as I saw the same features, the same spiritual 
nature before me, I perceived very little change, and 
my feelings were certainly no different from what 
they were then. I have taken time out of my five 
minutes to say this, but five minutes is ample time 
to say what remains. Nothing ‘remains’ as we 
see it. Nothing that our thought fixed upon ever 
remains when we have taken a monient to shut our 
eyes. And then, in the second place, all things re- 
main. Now this seems, perhaps, contradictory, and 
yetitis true. All things change constantly because 
we change ourselves. All things that really are re- 
main and remain forever. I have not any theological 
changes to record of my own life. As a little child 
I learned that there was a divine order in the uni- 
verse, and I learned that there was a wonderfal 
mystery in this universe. I saw in science what | 
see to-day; only as I have grown, as I have thought, 
as I have studied I have naturally seen more things, 
and although I see to-day only a very small seg- 
ment of what really is, I feel grateful for what I see. 
I have been fortunate on some points to change. It 
never has disturbed me very much. But what change 
I would record is this. It has been all in the direc- 
tion of such change as, after all, I discover in my 
Brother Mills. It has been in the change of a 
larger faith in God and in man, a larger faith even 
in average man, poor, dull, eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing average man. He is not asleep all the time; it 
is a slander on him (begging the pardon of Brother 
Sheldon). He can be waked up, and sometimes he 
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wakes up himself, rubs his eyes, and sees the new 
world about him. There has been a little change 
in the direction of hope. I have a great deal more 
hope; hope that the time may come, irrespective 
of our little creedal differences, when we shal! sit 
together and look at the great things that are, and 
all worship together. I hope to see the time when 
Catholics, Unitarians, Baptists, Methodists, Jews, 
pagans, when all of us shall sit down together 
betore God, and before the great things which God 
progressively reveals to man everywhere, and wor- 
ship. I believe also, and I feel grateful for it, and 
| am a very average man that sometimes sleeps that 
in myself also there has been a little advancement 
in that love “which covers a multitude of sins” 
and a multitude of ignorance, and a multitude of 
intellectual and moral selfishness. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN.—lI have been greatly in- 
terested and delighted with the afternoon. I have 
been quite accustomed to listening to Mr. Mills, and 
have been very much profited, stimulated, and in- 
spired by whi it I have. heard. I had heard that 
some change had taken place in him, but I hear to- 
day exactly the same word | heard before. I am 
very thi inkful for his testimony. I do not feel quite 
certain that Brother Sheldon was talking altogether 
seriously this afternoon. I am not quite inclined 
to take him seriously. Hesaid he was going to utter 
some serious heresy here. I thought all the time 
he was talking that it was the worst kind of ortho- 
doxy. When he says that he does not believe that 
the wagon moves forward by anything that God 
does, but that it is the men who get off to push, | 
wonder who it is who induces men to push; what 
influence it is that yets possession of them, puts 
this purpose in their heart of determining to push 
at the wagon. I have very strong faith that it ts 
“the Power, not ourselves, that “makes for right- 
eousness,”’ and this is the power that is moving the 
world. If I did not believe that, I should not have 
much faith. Faith is the very foundation of every- 


thing. It is Mr. Huxley who tells us that the 


scientific man, before he can begin with his investi- 
gations, has to make his great act of faith. All 
science is founded on faith, faith in the uniformity 
of life. You cannot prove that law is uniform. We 
accept that as something we believe. So the very 
foundation of science is faith in the universal order. 
I believe that water will run down hill to-morrow as 
it does to-day. I cannot prove it. It is an act of 
faith. I will not take your time further. But this 
subject was before our prayer- meeting not long ago, 
—‘The Things that Remain.” What things are 
there that we have left, that we are sure of, that we 
can tie to? That was the topic upon which we 
tried to talk, and after discussing it and trying to 
get at the foundation facts, | went home and tried 
to put down in a few words what seemed to me to 
be the ultimate truths, the ultimate verities, and | 
put them down in the form of verse, and they ran 
thus: 
“In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 


By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am steadily holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail; 
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I know that right is right: 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy; 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward shall find; 


That the rulers must obey ; 

That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace; 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear 
That faith is truer than doubt: 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that truth and right 
Hlave the universe on their side, 


And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him—and I will wait.” 


ProF. DoLBEAR.—lIt has been a very long time 
since I was at an inquiry meeting like this, and | 
feel as if I did not know what to say. You know 
my whole mind of thought and work is in a field so 
different from this that to undertake to say any - 
thing on such a subject as this is like undertaking 
to say something in a tongue with which I am not 
familiar. Nev erthelées. here is a word or two per- 
haps that I can say. 

First, about what I have lost. When I wasa 
young man of about twenty-two or three I was one 
of the most orthodox of the orthodox, ready to 
hght in a minute if anybody disputed any of the 
propositions [ then believed. | a 
other things, the Old Testament history as we had 
it in those days, in which Adam Ang Eve in 
the Garden of Eden were just as real to me as any- 
thing on this ground. I had committed to memory 
the whole chronology and I knew the old patriarchs 
from Adam in the year one, up to my own day. 
Well, with such furniture as that I went to college, 
and I studied in college Wilson’s History, and we 
got along a few pages where the statement was 
made that Abraham lived about twenty-one hun- 
dred years B. C. Well, my chronology made it 
about 1500 B.C. And when my chance came | 
arose and addressed the president who had charge 
of the chair of history, and I said to him, ‘“ How 
does it happen that a discrepancy as great as two 
or three hundred years should occur?” Well, he 
let me get through, and pulling off his spectacles 
he then: gaia: * Ps those days, away back there two 
or three thousand years before Christ, we were not 
so certain, to within two or three hundred years, as 
formerly. But inasmuch as the dates were vot 
from the Bible, and the Bible was a credited inspired 
book and could not be mistaken—that was a square 
blow between the eyes for me. I went back, looked 
up history some more, and found the Ricthiee I pro- 
ceeded the more trouble I had, and nothing worked 
out right according to the old scheme. There was 
nothing said in those days about the doctrine of 
evolution. Darwin’s name was not mentioned 
where | went to school in those days, although ‘it 
was several years after Mr. Darwin’s book had been 
published. But after I got out I came across it 
somewhere,.and I soon perceived that the man was 
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talking of what he knew something about, and so 
it came about that the doctrine of evolution was 
adopted. Isaw that it must be so. And of course 
everything that I have learned since then has only 
more and more confirmed my opinion about it. 
But how has it affected the religious notions? 
Well, the first effect upon me was to bring me to a 
stand-still, and it was over a dozen years before | 
knew that I was living in a universe. But by and 
by I gota glimpse. I thought I saw then, and as | 
have thought more and more about it, | am sure 
that the same agencies that have pushed and 
maintained a world for. a million or a hundred 
million years, are at — to-day. - We are being 
pushed on whether we know it or not. Only one 
word more. If | hive lost anything it has been 
nothing important. I have got everything I had 
that was good. What I have lost has been only 
the husk, the rind. The meat I have now. 

SAMUEL ULLMAN— Ladies and gentlemen: It 
seems to me this is an experience meeting. I hap- 
pen to belong to the small minority of those who 
have been in the world of action for a great many 
years. I find that the Jew is as little understood 
as he was two or three thousand years ago. The 
Jew has been a living factor in the realms of moral- 
ity as he saw it and understood it. The Jew is not 
afraid of any change of base. We recognize, as 
Jews, that our iatinewe have changed front at every 
period of their history. Abraham, who was willing 
to sacrifice his son, did nothing more than what was 
common in those days. But we find a higher view 
of life. Moses and the prophets are above, and a 
high above Abraham as possibly a great many 7 
our people are above the old teachers of two or 
three hundred years ago. Oh, how our vision has 
broadened and changed. Friends, whether we be 
Jews or Christians, Mohammedans or pagans, so 
long as it is rooted in our hearts to be honest, sin- 
cere, and act justly one between the other, why, 
God in His infinite mercy will judge us and rew ard 
us according to the deeds we may do. I have no 
dread for the future—none whatever, for I believe 
there is a purpose in all this. If I did not believe 
it, my friends, I could not be a Jew. 

Mr. Jones—Friends: It means profoundly that 
sO many testimonies from such sources bear upon 
one great fundamental inspiration, the revelation 
that comes from what has been. I know of no more 
sure guaranty of the future than that we are dissat- 
isfied with the present. I know of no deeper argu- 
ment for the high dreams of man than that man has 
dreamed them. I believe that there is a breast pre- 
pared for the mouth that is formed in darkness. | 
believe that there is light prepared for the eye that 
is shaped within the ‘cell: I believe that the chick 
that pecks away at that shell is pecking towards a 
light that that chick knows not of, and cannot know. 
So, in these great, large testimonies that have come 
to us to- day, we recognize that there is a potency 
behind the man that gets off the wagon and pushes, 
and that there is a wagon to push which man has 
not made; that there is a road leading somewhere 
upon which our wagon is to go, upon which our 
feet are planted, which we did not pave. Wedid not 
survey the route; the wagon was started before there 
was the hand of man to push. I ride my good horse 
Roos, until her back is sore and her stomach empty, 
and she knows that yonder is the pasture for which 
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she is made, but she waits for me, whinnies for me, 
and lends her back to me to ride still farther. There 
is an investment of affection and love in the horse. 
There is a grace and beauty in the Tennessee horse 
that was not to be found in the eohippus and his 
relations, the two-toed horse, whose records are 
found in the geological stratas. The horse has been 
pushed along—there is potency in the universe, co- 
herency in nature. 


Corrections. 


Editor of Lhe New Unity:—F¥or the benefit of any 
persons who may be especially interested in the 
subject of my address at Nashville, will you publish 
the following corrections of the rdport of my ad- 
dress as given in last week’s issue of your paper: 

On page 766, first column, at line 12, substitute 
‘‘Market-place ” for ” pulpit.” 

Line 22, substitute “ godly ”’ 
lines 55-6 read ‘“ autocratic ”’ 
“called” for ‘“ walled” 
‘ Puritanism ”’ 
words occur. 

The last sentences of the address properly read, 
‘Our motto and mission should be—Reform, to the 
end that we may avoid the wreck and woe of revo- 
lution. Progress for the sake of peace.” 

Under the circumstances it is not at all strange 
that these errors should have crept into the report, 
but they mar the sense and mislead the reader. | 
pray you give room and place to these corrections. 

Cordially yours, 
W. D. SImonps. 


for ‘‘ humble.” In 
for ‘*‘ democratic,” 
in line 60, and substitute 
for ‘‘ Protestantism ’”’ wherever these 
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The World’s Need. 


The world is weary with its pain and care, 

The world is weary with its children sad 

With hunger of the body and the soul. 

The world is weary in a land so fair. 

Where joy should reign there sorrow walks beside, 

And silenced is the song by tears of grief. 

The world is waiting for all guiding minds, 

The world is waiting for all vision clear 

To lead to nobler heights all those who Strive. 

The world is waiting for all helpful words 

To soothe, and cheer, and comfort all who mourn 

Unsati<fied, amid the ills.of life. 

The world is waiting for all noble hearts 

Which yearn with aspirations for the true. 

Beloved, come! the world has need of thee. 

Then, speak from thine own heart some word of peace. 

Life’s deepest joy is richer far than gold, 

Thy life, as tried gold has been purified 

From dross of selfish aim and worldly pride. 

So teach men that they strive for vital power 

To make all noble things their daily life. 

True vision, as the goal for which to sirive, 

And honor truth, as man may hope for heaven, 

And make the service of each passing day 

Sweet with the living love which comes from God. 
EORIA. 


The Review of Reviews.—In the current number 
Frances Willard tells of the origin of the world’s 
W.C. T.U. There is an interesting account of the 
recent discovery of the oldest record of Christ, 
bearing the date about 200 A. D. Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin writes of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The Women’s Club movement in London 
is traced by Mrs. Sheldon Amos. A movement in 
which the English woman is noticeably behind her 
American sister. ; 


bigny relates a 
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The Sunday School. 


The Religions of the World. 


SATURDAY EVENING TALKS BY THE PASTOR OF ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, REPORTED BY E, H, W, 


IV. THE SACRED ACT. 


Doctor Brinton divides the sacred rites or cere- 
monies of primitive man into two classes, those in- 
stituted primarily for the benefit of the community 
and those ordained for the needs of the individual. 
We will reverse this order and speak first of such 
holy rites as chiefly concern the individual. 

Lhe most momentous event in the life of man is 
birth. This fact has been universally recognized by 
religious ceremonies. Perhaps the most common 
of these is the rite of baptism, a sprinkling or im- 
mersing in water for purposes of consecration. 
The superstitions of the birth-time are without num- 
ber. Among certain tribes of South America and 
Mexico, the father at the birth-of his child takes to 
his bed for several days. It is believed this custom 
could be neglected only at the risk of the child’s 
life. : 

The rites of marriage are observed among most 
tribes with becoming solemnity. Doctor Brinton 
differs from most authors in giving a higher inter- 
pretation to the life of primitive man. He declares 
that neither promiscuity nor the relation known as 
“communal” marriage has yet been proved exist- 
ent in a single permanent community, and that the 
family, of either the patriarchal or the matriarchal 
variety, is found among the simplest types of human 
life on the earth. W ith the patriarchal family the 
Hebrew tradition as well as much of the more mod- 
ern Oriental life has made us familiar. In the ma- 
triarchal community the mother was the acknowl- 
edged head, while the father was a foreigner and 
interloper. 

Burial rites have in all ages been based upon a 
belief in the soul’s continued existence and have 
generally had a double purpose, that of speeding 
the spirit, on its way to safety and peace and that of 
protecting the community from the depredations of 
the restless ghost. The custom of eating the corpse 
was supposed to be mutually satisfactory and had 
its religious as well as its economic value. D’Or- 
a story of an old man among the Bo- 
livian Indians who had reached the point of readi- 
ness to accept Christianity save for the disagreeable 
after-consequences of being eaten by worms instead 
of by his relations. I had a Parsi with me for an 
hour last night. I spoke to him of the Towers of 
Silence. He said, if you lived in that tropical cli- 
mate you would find the method referred to the 
most sanitary and beneficent way. It takes the 
birds but a few hours to change dead into living 
tissue. Away from home a Parsi would be cre- 
mated. Primitive man frequently identified the 
bones with the soul, hence his care for the dead 
body, as it might some day be reanimated by the 
soul. I remember a Baptist minister, years ago, 
who spoke of the finding of ‘‘a little red dust” in 
almost every coffin removed from a deserted grave- 
yard. Out of this dust he believed the Almighty 
would call the living whole. 

One of the most universal of communal rites was 
that of sacrifice. It doubtless originated in the 
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custom of offering food to spiritual guests—an act 
of everyday politeness and good-will. Then from 
the thought that the gods were pleased or displeased, 
with the gifts made or withheld, arose the custom 
of making conciliatory offerings. The old Germans 
believed that in cases of famine the first offering 
should be one of beasts. If that failed, a human 
sacrifice was demanded, and if ordinary men were 
found not worthy to propitiate the angry powers, 
the chieftain must be spared, for the gods must 
have the best and dearest. This latter thought is 
illustrated in Tennyson's poem ‘ The Victim,’’ where 
an offering to Odin is demanded by the priest and 
the king is left to make the terrible choice 
child and wife. Scarcely a 
without traces of human. sacrifice. Among the 
Aztecs the blood of the victim was mingled with 
meal and the dough was eaten by the worshipers. 
The Spanish missionaries were struck by the horrt- 
ble likeness of this ceremony to that of the Iucha- 
rist, and attempted to account for it by saying that 
the Devil was there ahead of them to caricature the 
sacraments of the church. But in all of 
strangely similar rites the thoughtful student 
covers not imitation but the yearning of the human 
towards the divine. The Hebrew: Bible is but a 
part of the same great vascular system of human 
needs and aspirations. 


between 


religion can be found 


these 
dis- 


In the discussion of ways and means of reaching 
the children, a member of the class cited the 
of a little girl who never cared for fairy stories, but 
wanted to hear true stories about actual folks. 
mother who had been working, as the new mother 
is learning to do, on nature stories, suspected she 
was making a mistake in trying to interest the chil- 
dren in things by personifying them. They were 
fascinated by tales of the aboriginal Americans. <A 
thought hi id been yrowing in the pastor's mind that 
children are ‘undergoing a Change, and that principles 
of education which were rational fifty or a hundred 
years ago must be modified to adapt them to growing 
and changing needs. The fairy story is not so po- 
tent in our homes as it once w as, but the little ones, 
like their elders, are concerned about facts, achieve- 
ments, the telegraph and the trolley. We must 
recognize that mental conditions are > changing with 
material ones. Even the educated mothers in our 
mothers’ classes are still under the tyranny of think- 
ing that facts, for children, at least, must be sugar- 
coated with fables. There are almost infinite 
sources of delightful information accessible for the 
use of the mother once freed from this delusion, in 
books of which Brinton’s works on primitive man 
are among the last in an ever-ascending scale. <A 
still richer book of narration is Tylor’s ‘ Primitive 
Culture” or Keary’s ‘* Dawn of History,” while Sir 
John Lubbock’s works are as full of inspiration as 
of facts for children as well as for college students. 
A rich crop of books has been harvested this sea- 
son, as witnessed by the book reviews in THE NEw 
Unity study table-—-notably several bird books, 
dealing not with the grotesque birds of fairy tales, 
but with the real birds: of our woods and orchards. 
Show a fact, and the mind wakes up without the 
need of grotesque relations to galvanize it into, life. 
Let us work along these lines and take for the 
corner-stone of our pedagogy the ever-alluring 
power and sacredness of the eternal Fact. 


Case 
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The Home. 


should be sanctified by doing common 


Our daily lLfe 


things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—AIl that is high is not holy; nor all that is sweet, good. 


MON.—tThere is no creature so small and abject that it repre- 
senteth not the goodness of God. 


TUES.—He that well and rightly considereth his own works 


will find little cause to judge hardly of another. 
WED.—Without sorrow none liveth in love. 
Man considereth the deeds, but God weigheth the 
intentions, 


FRI.-The time of temptation is never far away. 


SAT.-—-Let me love thee more than myself, and love myself 


only for thee. 
Thomas a Kempts, 


Bob White. 


There’s a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 

And he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 

Where he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 

When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked the corn: 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he? 
Now I wonder where Robert White can be! 
©’er the billows of gold and amber grain 
There is no one in sight—but, hark again: 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Ah! I see why he calls; in the stubble there 

Ilide his plump little wife and babies fair! 

So contented is he, and so proud of the same, 

That he wants all the world to know his name: 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


—George Cooper. 


The Hospital Baby. 


Agnes lived across the street from the city hospi- 
tal; there was nothing very strange in that; many other 
little girls have lived near hospitals. But one day 
Agnes was watching the rain make little rivers along 
the front walk, when the curtains in a window across 
the way were tossed aside and two great solemn 
blue eyes looked straight into her own. After a 
moment's serious gazing two little hands fluttered 
toward Agnes and a smile dimpled the round, 
chubby face. | 

‘OQ mamma,” cried Agnes, ‘‘come and see; there 
is a baby at the hospital.” Mamma came and 
looked out of the window. 

‘It must be the little orphan of whom the mat- 
ron told me. They are to keep him there until a 
home can be found for him,” said mamma. Agnes 
watched until the curtains closed over the bright 
head once more, and then she ran out to see if the 
rain was really over. 

“It is just a spring shower,” mamma had said, 
encouragingly. ‘The grass will be dry this after- 
noon, and you can play "under the apple tree.’ 

When the sun had shone for an hour after dinner 
Agnes bent intently above her row of precise little 
mud pies. She was just patting them into neat 
brown heaps when’ she was startled by a queer 
scraping noise. Turning quickly she stood staring 
in amazement, and then she sat down upon the grass 
and laughed. Standing by the bench beneath the 
apple tree, throwing his small strength into vigor- 
ously stirring the sand in the pan, was the hospital 
baby. When Agnes laughed he paused, with the 
iron spoon uplifted, and after a moment of uncer- 
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tainty he gathered his little ‘“ Greenaway ”’ skirt in 
his hands and trotted across to Agnes; bending 
down he looked into her face and laughed as much 
as he could without tumbling over. 

“QO, you sweet baby!” exclaimed Agnes. 

‘Sweet baby,” echoed the runaway. 

Ponto appeared around the corner at this moment, 
and away scampered the baby, like a little pink 
butterfly, after him. Soon the hospital door opened, 
and the matron scanned the street with anxious 
face. 

‘QO, tere you are, Master Trot! Well, this zs a 
state of affairs! So you have gone visiting!’’ Trot 
ran and buried his face in Agnes’s apron, roaring 
lustily. 

‘“O, please may he not stay?” asked Agnes. 

‘‘Not stay, repeated Trot. 

‘But you ran away, sir!”’ So he had to go back, 
and being a cheerful-tempered boy, he was soon 
looking out of the window at the row of mud pies, 
Agnes, being an only child, was glad. to have him 
for a visitor and playmate many afternoons after 
that. 

The summer was almost gone when one night 
mamma came to bid Agnes good-night, and tuck 
her under the soft white covers of her little bed. 

‘My little girl must go to sleep now, for in the 
morning | have something for you to do.” 
looked up with inquiring eyes. } 

‘This afternoon's report at the Relief Union pro- 
vides three homes for friendless children,” she con- 
tinued, “and in the morning you may go to the 
board of managers yourself, and tell them about 
little Trot.” Agnes sat up, very wide-awake and 
startled. 

“(, mamma,’ she cried, “will they take him 
away? 


Agnes 


“Yes, dear, to a nice home where he will be 
cared for all his life.””. Agnes buried her face in 
her pillow. 

‘OQ, mamma,” she wept, ‘‘ do n't let us tell them 
about him; I don’t want Trot to go away.”” Mamma 
sat down and took Agnes’s hand in her own. 

“You do not think, dear, what it all means to 
him. He will have some one to love him, and as 
he grows up he can go to school, and his life will 
be very different, my child, for the interest of some 
vood friend.”’ | 

‘ But, mamma, / love him,” said Agnes. 

‘“Are you very sure?’’ asked her mother, softly. 

‘‘ Sure? ”’ echoed Agnes. ‘ Why, yes, of course.” 

‘Real love is unselfish, Agnes; always remember 
that the deepest love in the world desires only the 
best good of those who are dear to us.”’ 

Agnes lay for a long time looking out into the 
dark, and thinking how lonely she would be with 
little Trot's glad face gone, and then she thought of 
her own nice home; how much nicer the cozy, bright 
rooms were than the cold, bare walls of the hospi- 
tal. She remembered how glad she always felt to 
know she did not have to stay there when she had 
sometimes taken Trot back to the nurse, and Trot 
had no mamma to come and put him to bed and to 
plan nice things for him. O, yes, she knew now 
that she loved Trot more than her own selfish joy 
in having him near, and to-morrow she would go 
and ask for a home for him. 

Agnes set off on her errand the next day with a 
heavy heart, but she pressed her lips together in a 
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frm line, and bravely presented Trot’s name to the 
Relief Union. She could not see her way home 
very well through the tears that would come, but 
all traces of them were wiped away when she ran 
through the house to find mamma, who was putting 
the last touches to the dining table before announc- 
ing dinner. Agnes stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence to stare at the sight before her. There was 
Trot, resplendent in a white dress with pink ribbons 
sitting ina bright, new high chair, which was drawn 
up to the table. 

“Why, mamma, what—where is Trot going ?’ 
she stammered, filled with the dread that he was to 
leave them at once. 

‘‘He is not going anywhere,” smiled mamma; 
‘he has come. Agnes, do you want him to share 
your nice home and be your little brother ?”’ 

Then Agnes knew that her trial had been a les- 
son in unselfishness and that Trot was still all her 
own. With a heart too full for words she ran to 
her mother and hid her face against her breast. 

‘And now, Master Trot, you have a good little 
sister, said mamma, ‘‘and you must love her very 
much.” 

‘Love her much,” said Trot, pounding upon his 
plate with his spoon to give due emphasis to the 


=) 


depth ot his attection.- ~~ > Advocate. 


Reading in Our Schools. 

Our schools are too much given over to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. What they need ts to rec- 
ognize the power which lies in enlightenment. In 
the susceptible period of youth we must introduce 
through the medium of literature the light which 
will give the eye the precious power of seeing. But 
look at the apparatus now in use. Look at the 
reading-books which are given to children in the 
mechanical system of grading. What do _ these 
books teach the child of reading? They supply 
him with the power to read print at sight; to pro- 
nounce accurately the several words that meet the 
eye, and to know the time value of the several 
marks of punctuation ; but they no’ more make 
readers of children than an accordeon supplies one 
with the power to appreciate and enjoy a sonata of 
Beethoven. Florace k:. Scudder. 


Children as Street Cleaners. 

That is a splendid work which has been started 
in Boston: the formation of a number of the school- 
children into a Juvenile Street-Cleaning Brigade. 
very member is pledged to pick up stray pieces of 
paper which he may see on the street, and deposit 
them in receptacles provided by the city at conve- 
nient points. In New York a similar system of vol- 
untary street-cleaning has been organized among 
the children. In Philadelphia a Civic League, com- 
posed of children, has been formed. The children 
cannot have a better lesson enforced upon them 
than that of cleaning and helping to keep clean the 
streets. If they are taught to have a regard for the 
appearance of the street the lesson will easily extend 
to the rooms in which they live. The smallest of 
our communities should take up this idea: the for- 
mation of clubs and brigades among the children to 
keep the streets and highways clean. It is one of 
the easiest things to do, and one of the most profit- 
able. But the elders must lead the way.—JLadies’ 
Home Journal. 
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“The World ts my Country; To do 


good ts my Religion.” 


CHIcAGo,—Jane Addams occupied the 
pulpit of the People’s Church with Dr. 
Thomas last Sunday, speaking of Tolstoi’s 


social theories. Dr.’Thomas,as the Mon- 


day papers show, has made public the 
conviction which many of us have long 
held privately that Miss Addams belonged 
to the ministry, and that the public recog- 
nition of that fact might widen the scope 
of her influence and increase somewhat 


the potency of the ministry which al- 
ready exists. However this may be. Miss 
Addams already belongs to the ministry. 
She is a missionary of religion, an advo- 
cate of the spirit with the spirits of men. 
If in any way this fact could be made 
more clear and potent how rejoiced we 
would be to welcome her into the open 
fraternity of those who would work for 
religion unrimmed by creed or sectarian 
name. .. . The acceptance of F. C. 
Southworth, of Duluth, of the call to 
the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago 
is announced. Heisto preach his open- 
ing sermon December 19th. Meanwhile 
the new church will be pushed to com- 
pletion. Next week we hope to be able 
to report the ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner-stone, which will probablv take place 
on Saturday, the 6th. Rev. ]. J. 
Lewis, assistant pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, who has been giving his lec- 
tures on the “Passion Play” to suc- 
cessive audiences in that church, and 
Whose lectures have won for him a na- 
tional reputation, is to give a course of 
four lectures at All Souls Church: the 
first two on “The Passion Play” to be 
given on Friday, November sth and 
12th; a second two on “ Qur Canadian 
Cousins” and “In Old New England,” 
on December 3d and January 7th. These 
lectures of Mr. Lewis are illustrated by 
the latest outfit of stereopticon and slides. 
Course tickets, $1; single admissions, 
so cents. It is a rare chance for those 
in the vicinity of All Souls Church to 
hear and to see. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF UNITAR- 
IAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
Editorial space prevented the announce- 
mentin our last issue of the meeting of 
this organization which is in session this 
week. L. W. Sprague, of Grand Rapids 
preaches the opening sermon. On Wed- 
nesday night after business, Mr. Bulkley 
of Battle Creek will read a paper on 
* Manhood in the Pulpit;” Mr. Sunder- 
land on “Liberal Religion in India;’ 
Mrs, Robert Davis of New York on 
“Woman's Work in the Church.” 
Thursday evening the “Modern Church” 
is to be considered by the Rev. T. E. 
Byrnes, Rev. Caroline’ Bartlett Crane 
and Rev. Robert Collier, Friday will 
be Sunday School and Club Day, Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Sprague, Mr. Jennings and 
Rev.*Lee McAllister being on the pro- 
gramme. 


Books Received. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF 
Famous Women.—G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $0.75. 

THE THEOLOGY OF AN EVOLUTIONIST.— 
By Lyman Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL Com- 
MENTARY: A CRITICAL AND EXEGET- 
ICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES 
TO THE EPHESIANS AND TO THE COL- 
OSSIANS.—By Rev. T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

A GIRv’s OrDEAL.—By Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie. Henry T. Coates & Co, 

IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION.—By Dennis 
Hird. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
FREE TO SERVE; A TALE OF COLONIAL 
NEw YorkK.—By E. Rayner. Cope- 

land & Day. $1.25. 

ASTORIA, OR ANECDOTES OF AN ENTER- 
PRISE BEYOND THE Rocky Movun- 
TAINS.— Washington Irving. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 

CHRISTIAN INsTITUTIONS.—By Alexan- 
der V. G. Allen, D. D. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

THROUGH THE INVISIBLE; 
PaLe.-—-By Paul Tyner. 
Publishing Co. $0.75. 

KINDLY LIGHT IN PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
—Pastor Quiet. 
lishing Co. 


A MystTICc 
Continental 


MURILLO’s SLAVE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Swendenborg Pub- 


November 4, 1897 


—By Helen Hinsdale Rich. 
McNally & Co. $1.00. 

SINGING VERSES FOR CHILDREN, — 
Words by Lydia Avery Cornley, Pic- 
tures by Alice Kellogg Tyler, Music 
by Eleanor Smith, Jessie L. Gaynor, 
Frederick W. Root, Frank H. Atkin- 
son Jr. The Macmillan Co. 

THE CoMING PEoPLE,—By Charles F. 
Dole. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 
SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH.—By 
George H. Palmer. T. Y, Crowell & 

Co. $0.35. 
Tue IAN MACLAREN CALENDAR, 1898.— 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Old and New. 


Mr. Hall Caine, it is said, spent three 
years in writing his latest book, “The 
Christian.” At tirst he made notes, and 
Major Pond says these notes filled six 
barrels. The complete book was written 
thiee times. The Critic reproduces one 
of these notes, whose bewildering ex- 
purgations and interlineations show the 
infinite pains he must have expended 
upon it.—-7he Advance. 


Rand, 


Sir Edwin Arnold, writing upon the 
sixty years’ reign of Queen Victoria, re- 
calls going to the coronation with his 
nurse, and seeing a singular novelty ped- 
died on the street, This was the lucifer 
match, sold at a half-penny each, which, 
being lighted, caused “intense amaze- 
ment to the passers-by. No less marked 
would be the astonishment of the chil- 
dren of to-day at the use of the flint or 
tinder-box prevalentin Arnold’s child- 
hood, The years between have seen 
more marvelous inventions, perhaps, but 
nothing of more practical value of man- 
kind than the unharnessing of “that 
creature comfort, fire,” by the introduc- 
tion of the lucifer match.—£xchange., 


A Peculiar Incident. 


At Woman’s Meeting. 

An incident occurred at the W. C. T. 
U. State convention at Cortland, New 
York, early in October, that marks an 
era of progress, and is interesting, inas- 
much as it indicates the trend of thought 
of the present day. It was proposed that 
Postum Cereal Coffee be served at meals 
for delegates, in place of ordinary coffee. 
Some of the ladies stated that they had 
tried Postum once and did not fancy it. 
However, it was:served at the first gene- 
ral meal and the ladies were very em- 
phatic in their terms of approval. Some 
one thereupon put the the question, 
whether the convention be served with 
ordinary coffee or with Postum, and the 
vote was for Postum without one dis- 
senting voice. The ladies flocked about 
the cook to ascertain how to make such 
a delicious beverage’ on which many of 
them had failed in their first attempts. 
The answer was simple; boil 15 minutes 
after boiling commences, while for 
church suppers, conventions, etc., en- 
close the product in two cheese-cloth 
bags in coffee-boiler, and boil one hour. 
The famous Postum Coffee thus made 
furnishes a hot beverage full of nourish- 
ment for nerves and brain and delicious 
to the taste. People are slowly awakening 
to the fact that the daily drugging with 
narcotics in the shape of coffee and to- 
bacco accounts for the many ills of head, 
nerves, heart,and stomach. The action 
of the New York state convention indl- 
cates their intelligence on the subject m 
hand, 


Beware of harmful substitutes and 
adulterated coffee sold for Cereal Coffee 
under same fetching name. Genuine 
packages have red seals thereon and the 
words “It makes red blood.” 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


By RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


Several hundred million dollars are annually expended in the support of a sentimental, artificial standard of excellence, 
having no connection with any question of ethics, its doctrines being mere adaptations to a pretended phenomenon that never 
occurred. This condition is continued only through the enormous power of widely extended inherited ideas, and (in decreasing 


numbers and degrees) inherited monomania originating in late three centuries of a doctrinal reign of terror. 


It is a study of 


human nature and in that neglected field—in the Safe Side—the underlying motives of much that actuated Paul and the gospel 
writers are clearly traced: those relating to John the Baptist; the origin of the Fourth Gospel; the Teachings of Christ; and 


Inertia of Ideas—are of especial interest. 


The book is printed on best laid paper, cloth binding, 475 pages, 12mo. 


delivered prepaid to all points by mail or express. 


‘‘The Safe Side,’’ a Challenge to the 
Clergy. 


Under the above title Mr. Richard M. Mitchel] 
of this city has written and published a volume 
of 475 pages, containing what he claims to be ‘‘a 
theistic refutation of the divinity of Christ.’’ The 
book seems to be written as a challenge to the 
clergy, as it attacks rather strongly the orthodox 
doctrine as laid down by both Protestant and 
Catholie clergymen. And looking atit from this 
standpoint the laity have no need to concern 
themselves with its contents. 

The author’s argumentisin brief that the tes- 
timony as to the divinity of Christ lies wholly 
within the New Testament. Outside of that boo 
and its accompanying uncanonical gospels he 
is not mentioned by any writer till long after his 
death. “There isa gapof more than a hundred 
vears in which there is no further account of the 
rise and progress of Christianity.”’ But the differ- 
ent portions of that volume were written at 
various dates after the death of Christ, and after 
interests and difficulties had arisen to influence 
the writers and become the cause of doctrines 
not thought of by Christ. Prominent among 
these influences is the fact that. for a long time 
the disciples had all things in common, which 
gave a personal interest in the movement as soon 
as others than the poor P gucci it. Fora long 
time the church supplied more numerous and 
desirable offices than the civil government. All 
documents bearing on the early history of the 
church, were for centuries under the care of those 
who would not hesitate at interpolation and sup- 
pression to perpetuate that which supported and 
magnified their office. The noted forgery about 
Jesus Christ inserted in the works of Josephus is 
an illustration of what they could and would do. 
The gospel of Peter is one of the oldest Christian 
writings, and virtually it was the original New 
Testament. A large number of copies were in 
use about A. D. 190, and the disappearance of the 
gospel following such general use can be ex- 
plained only through intentional suppression. 
We have positive evidence that the church de- 
stroyed it, for there are accounts of at least one 
Bishop (Serapion) being busily engaged in that 
very work. Next to the gospel of Peter we would 
suppose that the gospel of James would have 
been preserved, but itis numbered with the lost, 
together with the gospel of Paul, the Oracles of 
(hrist, and very many other gospels and writings. 
For those that have been preserved it isimportant 
to remember that the date of the oldest manu- 
script is conjectural, and “in no instance can 
they be traced back to within hundreds of years 
of the supposed date.”’ 

The accounts of Jesus were traditional for a 
generation or two. His followers did not think 
it necessary to write his history, as the kingdom 
of heaven was daily expected. Of those who saw 
nnd directly testified of Jesus only the most cred- 
ulous ever believed in him.and “ those who knew 
him best repudiated his divine pretensions.” If 
some Of the events described in the gospels were 
possible their performance would have produced 
« Widespread sensation far greater than is repre- 
sented—the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance. 
The exceedingly short account of Christ is nota 
source of weakness, but of strength. The little 
that is known of him has left full play for the 
imagination of devout followers. Butif it were 
necessary to send him here to save the world it 
Was equally necessary that the acts which were 
to save it should be accurately recorded for the 
benefit of all time. Or if the world could be 
saved without a record of the acts of the one sent 
to save it why do we have the New Testament at 
all? Between the imagination and the allegory 
nothing substantial has been left to combat. It 
hus withstood the test of time not because it is 
like a rock but because it is like a vapor. 

The conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
the instructions given to the twelve and the dis- 
ciples when they were sent forth only to ‘the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and other pas- 
sages, are cited in support of the belief that Jesus 
hever intended to preach to any other than Jews, 
and that b t for Paul salvation through him 
would not have been preached to the Gentiles. 

(He asks. May not this be adduced as possible 
Cause for the suppression of the Gospel of Peter?) 
Mr. Mitchell says neither of the s noptic gospels 
tells that John the Baptist acknowledged Jesus to 
he his superior, and holds that the Gospel of 
John must have been written long afterwards, 


LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


for the purpose of supplying this omission, this 
being necessary because “in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is disclosed that long after the death 
of Christ there were followers of John the Baptist, 
and it is evident that when the fourth -ospel was 
written there were those who asserted that John 
did not acknowledge Jesus as the superior.” 
“John” exhibits a studied effort to cover this 
point, “but over-does the work, and through 
excess of zeal furnishes evidence of untrust- 
worthiness.’”’ John the Baptist was che most im- 
portant man among the yer chad after Christ, 
and if he had taken the position claimed for him 
it would have been natural for Paul to write 
much of him, particularily in the Epistie to the 
Hebrews. But Paul makes no allusion to him in 
that epistle, and seldom does anywhere. 

In the chapter on Josephus the author dwells 
atsome length on previously advanced reasons 
for the claim that the chief passage in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish historian relating to Jesus was 
an interpolation and probably pe: petrated by 
Eusebius, It says Josephus wrote his histories 
about the time or before the earliest uncanonical 
gospels were written, and was asold as any of the 
writers of these gospels. “He comments favor- 
ably of John the Baptist, and equally well of the 
Essenes, but. as for the wonderful events recorded 
in the New Testament he knew nothing, for there 
had been no such events.’ As late as the ninth 
century Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote of Justus (who held office in Galilee during 
the same time Josephus did), that “ he makes not 
the least mention of the appearance of Christ or 
of what things had happened to him.’’ Mr. Mit- 
chell claims that the only other supposed refer- 
ence to Jesus in the works of Josephus was not to 
him at all—that he wrote about James “the son 
of Damneus,’’ and not the brother of Jesus “ who 
was called Christ.” 

The chapters about Paul present some radical 
conclusions. The apostle of the Gentiles did not 
admit any authority over himself by the other 
eee Not till three years after his conversion 
did he go to Jerusalem, and then only saw Peter 
and James. He did not go there again till 
fourteen years later.and then not to consult, but 
to communicate to them that gospel which he 
had preached among the Gentiles. Thatis to say, 
he was “sent by the Almighty to instruct those 
aposties who had been taught by Christ.”” And 
then he quarreled with Peter. ‘‘Thereis no room 
to question the fuct that Jesus first, and Peter and 
all the apostles except Paul, afterward, never 
consented tothe admission into the church of any 
but circumcised Jews.’’ The Gentile question 
was the rock upon which they split. “It was 
that which caused the suppression of the works 
of Peter and the other apostles by the Gentile 
church in later times, and caused their otherwise 
superior position to be superseded by that of 
Paul.” And ‘‘Paul knew nothing of the ascen- 
sion; it had not been thoughtof in histime. He 
often spoke of the resurrection, and always had 
reference to it only when alluding to Jesus having 
risen,”’ 

“The Safe Side’’ is written from what may be 
described as the most agnostic position possible 
within the range of Unitarian views. It presents 
a great number of ‘‘ nuts to crack’”’ by those stu- 
dents of the scriptures and the history of the 
the church who have gone over the ground for 
themselves, and are credited with the ability to 
pass judgment upon the arguments for aud 
against “the faith as once delivered to the 
saints.”’ It is not a book that can be safely 
recommended for miscellaneous reading, for the 
sincere Christian layman would not feel justified 
in accepting many of the statements as to fact or 
the deductions made in regard to them, without 
consulting some one of the clerical pillars of the 
faith, whose studies have carried him over the 
whole ground, including the “side”? which Mr. 
Mitchell seems to think is not the safeone. But 
the work should be read by doctors of the church 
and able, educated ministers of the gospel who 
possess superior knowledge of the subject. which 
entitles them to speak with authority, and com- 
bat for the benefit of the laity the objections 
raised by the * higher critics”’ like Mitchell, who 
deny that the Bible is an inspi:ed revelation and 
all its statements are true ones. We doubt not 
that the allegations and arguments advanced by 
Mr. Mitehell are answerable and explainable to 
reasonable minds. At the same time it is not a 
book to be commended to the perusal of any 
except those who have made a thorough study of 
the subject which it discusses.—Chicago Tribune. 


Price $1.20 


From Prof. O. B. Frothingham, Boston. 


The book has been received and perused. Al- 
low me to thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable ofjudgingits argument. I find itoriginal 
and able, Its frankness, outspokenness, boldness, 
interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. It has long been my conviction that the 
beliefin the deity of Christ was the essence of 
Christianity; that the religion must fall with this: 
that a revision of doctrine, history, pyschology 
becomes necessury. This you have undertaken, 
I may differ here and there from you, but on inei- 
dental pe only, where you may be right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sympathies are 
entirely with you. You have learning, thought, 
insight, on your side,and I think this volume 
will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the 
the good results of obeying the natural laws of 
the mind. You do a service in printing it. I 
would advise its wide circulation. 


From “ Review of Reviews,’’ New York. 


The present time is one of great religious dis- 
cussion in America as elsewhere. Books ure writ- 
ten from every conceivable standpoint, and the 
candid student of religious problems will weleome 
every honest effort at their solution, while not 
vielding his own individual right of judgment. 
Mr. Mitchell’s work is an attack upon Christian- 
ity. -its bible, its church, its doctrine, its founder. 
Firmly fixed in the belief of a divine existence 
and the necessity fora religious life in man, the 
author presents the thesis: The divinity of Christ 
can be disproved; being disproved, the whole 


— Christian system falls. Mr. Mitchell has beena 


thorough student of recent biblical criticism and 
he uses its results freely. He goes far beyond the 
conservative Unitarian position, for he attacks 
even the ethical teaching of Jesus. Many ortho- 
dox readers will sympathize somewhat with the 
view Mr. Mitchell takes of the clergy. He em- 
phasises strongly the great amount of social 
wealth which yearly goes to support church 
“club-houses’’ and the ministry, which to him 
seems a serious waste, Generally speaking the 
volume has been produced in a spirit of great can- 
dor. Throughout it is ably written, in clear, fit- 
ting language. * * * 


Prof. Hudson Tuttle in “ The Better Way.”’ 


A more thoroughly honest and impartial criti- 
cism on Christian doctrines and the claims of 
Christianity has not been published. It.is logical 
and argumentative, but never partisan, It pre- 
sents the strongest arguments for Christianity, 
and then slowly and surely draws the besieging 
forces of facts and logic around them, under- 
mines them, and at lastdemolishes them. Unim- 
pussioned as the truth itself, the author proceeds 
step by step, and when the last sentence is fin- 
ished, the object for which he wrote the book has 
been accomplished. The titles of the twenty-one 
chapters do not convey a complete’ idea 
of the author's line of thought, and quotations 
from pages so diversified would give a yet more 
inadequate concept on. The book grows better 
from the beginning. Evidently the author wrote 
slowly and with much thought, and as he pro- 
ceeded his mental horizon extended, and expres- 
sion became easier and more certain. After the 
review of Christianity. the last five chapters, 
which somewhat diverge, are especially excellent. 
They are titled: ‘‘ Inertia of Ideas,”’ “ Conversion,”’ 
“The Safe Side.’ “Immortality,’’ “Supernatura) 
Supervision.’’ Those who desire to know what 
the most advanced scholarship has done in the 
way of Biblical criticism can find it here in this 
book, condensed and more forcibly expressed, In 
short, it is a vade mecum, a library within itself of 
this kind of knowledge, and is muck that is dif- 
ficult of access in its original form. The author 
writes with conviction, which is felt in any one 
of his plain and terse sentences. There is no cir- 
cumlocution or word-padding to conceal poverty 
of ideas. He writes because he has something to 
say, and says it without fear or favor, because he 
feels that it is true. 


Send all Orders to ALFRED e CLARK, 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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SPECIAL HISTORY CLUB FOR NOVEMBER 


Our Club has proved so popular, and the Club price and 
convenient terms so attractive and satisfactory, that the 
demand has exhausted our original edition of the........ 
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The purpose of the Club has been highly com- 
mended on all sides. One letter, which stands for many : 
others, comes from Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. Dr. Harris, after warmly 
praising the Library itself, says: “I appreciate highly the purpose of the Club, which is to extend the study of history 
among the people. This knowledge is evidently the most important kind of self-knowledge. I wish the Club all suc- 
cess in extending the distribution of such a valuable work on this subject.” 


We are gratified to announce that the publishers have consented to supply another edition (limited in number) 
which will be distributed to those who apply during November. The sets will be allotted in order of application, but in 
any event the Club will close November 30th, and the price will be advanced. 


Applications should be sent in at once in order to participate in the distribution at the present very low Club 


price. By Special Arrangement with the Club, a limited number of sets of this desirable edition has been reserved 
for readers of THE NEW UNITY. 


in | ,” I | 
| me 
WHAT THIS The three great epochs, Ancient History, Medieval History, and Modern History, naturally claim the principal portion of the 
Library, but Receat History also receives the attention its importance and interest demand, and the record of events is 
GREAT WORK prought right down to the present year. The History of Civilization aid Philosophy of History are more fully treated than in 
REALLY IS uny other work ever published in this country. The Mlustrations, from the works of such great artists as Meissonier, De Neu- 
° ville and Doré. are numerous and brilliant, marking the turning points of history, and The Historical Maps (there are nearly 
one hundred of them) are more abundant and accurate than in any other work, native or foreign. In every one of those vital features which 
constitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive and valuable history of the World, the Library is simply incomparable. It is the Largest, 
Latest, Best. ! 
TOPICS OF The Library presents the only authentic history of “The | SEE HOW = Alaskais the subject of special treatment, which includes 
THE DAY, Atmenian Massacres,” “The Alaskan Boundary Dispute,” | | are yt ys. the history of ie gare discoveries in the Klondike and 
‘*The Transvaal Affair,” “lhe Cuban Revolution,” “ The * other regions, with a new double-page map ia four 
colors, from latest U. S. Government and Canadian surveys and 
reports, showing the different routes to the gold-fields, with photo- 
\ graphic reproductions of scenes on the Yukon River. 


Revoit in Crete,” together with the late history of every important 
nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new por- 
traits, maps, and diagrams. 


—-~ ° — SS — SS al 


WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown Uni- _—_ Ex-President Cleveland writes: “This history Pres. M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton College, says 
versity, says: “The educational value of will fillan important place among publi- “The ‘Library of Universal History’ will 
the ‘ Library of Universal History’ is sure cations intended to give wider familiarity rove of high educational value in many 
to be very great.” with historical literature.’ h 


ouseholds.’’ 


W. W. Lewis, Moorland, Mich., writes: ‘The Rev. Francis W. Greene, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dr. S. G. A. Brown, Shippensburg, Pa., writes: history arrived in good condition. I am writes: ‘‘The binding, peper, type, and 
“My set arrived today. I am more than delighted with it. I would not sell it for illustrations are beautiful. I have never 


Neased with. it. It should be in every double the cost if 1 could not get another bought anything in my life that I am bet- 
home and public library in the land.”’ set.” ter pleased with, than I am with this set 


of books.,”’ 


controls, for the benefit of its members exclusively, a special limited edition ef this splendid Library, and by arrang- 
OU R CLU B ing for an entire edition is enabled to supply the sets rane they last) in three styles of binding at a saving of over 

50 per cent of the regular subscription price, according to the style selected, besides affording easy terms of pay- 
ment. Those who enjoy the historical and biographical articles in the great magazines will thoroughly appreciate the superb Library of 
Universal History, and’ no teacher, student, member of a historical club or occasional reader should tail to investigate our club offer. The 
demand has been so great for these sets on the extremely favorable terms offered that the entire first edition has been exhausted, and a special 
limited edition arranged for, which will be distributed to those who apply during November. It is therefore advisable to write at once for full 
particulars regarding the work and the Club plan and price. The Club will also send you free an interesting set of specimen pages and illus- 
trations, including full-page portraits of Herodotus, Franklin, and President McKinley and his Cabinet, smaller portraits of six great statesmen, 
also text-page portraits of Queen Victoria, Paul Kruger, General Weyler, Nansen the explorer, with eight reproductions of famous historical 


scenes, a large folding map of Cuba, a new double-page map of Alaska, photographic scenes on the Yukon River, and a chart of the Klondike 
River and its tributaries. Address all communications to 


—— 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE HISTORY CLUB, 141 £. 25" ST., NEW YORK 
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212th Thousand. ek : 
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, WOOD'S Saas" 


COMPLETE. UNABRIDGED. OVER 200,0000 COPIES SOLD 


A Standard Work 


Wi} Charming Descriptions ! 
1 Delightful Anecdotes 
of all Animals, 

1 Both Domestic and Wild 


T is the greatest author- 
ity intheland. It gives 
minutely and in the 

| simplest language, the 

habits, haunts, diseases, 
mand peculiarities of the 
mentire Animal Kingdom. 

m this great work is by the 

world-famous naturalist, 

J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., 

author of several other 

Eva celebrated works on Ani- 

oe m#mal Life, but none withso 

great a fund of informa- 
tion as this great work, 
now published for the first 


. \ 


time in America. The 
clear and descriptive text 


; O of the writer is 
«ys trations hEmbellished with 


500 Engravings 


a by such eminent European 


artists as Wolff, Weis, 


" Se fit iiiitas Hiatt cnet ‘Zwecker, Coleman, Har- 
“ etait shai tcaER SEGA ESE rsfctidsid, ..daitadeadbitavad HiME: Vey, and others, 


Sent post paid on receipt of $1.00, or free for two subscriptions to 
THE NEW UNITY. Address 


ALFRED C. CLARK, 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“Our Heredity From God” 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION 
Cloth, $1.75 


Do 


Of ‘‘ Our Heredity From God’’ the following witnesses’ 
testimony is interesting: 


Mr. Powell’s Our Heredity from God was written to demonstrate that evolution is not a mate- 
rialistic science, or philosophy — that it only enlarges our conception of the universe as the Life and 
Presence of Infinite Mind, rather than the mere creation of a supernatural being, ‘‘ who, at a point in 
eternity, happened to say to himself, ‘ Let us make something.’’’ The book has reached the‘5th edition, 
and has been issued at Berlin in a German translation. The President of the Liverpool Philosophical 
Society used it as his text in his inaugural three years ago, commending it in highest terms. 

Liberty and Life is a volume of discourses in a direct familiar style, and full of the new philosophy 
of the higher life. Our Heredity has been used by a large number of church classes and reading 
circles, invariably giving satisfaction — among others, in the churches of Edward Everett Hale and of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, our Ex-Editor. 


Mr. Powell has a third bouk in press at the Putnam’s, New York, to be out in September or 
October. It is a history of the six different attempts at Nullification or Secession in the United States 
during the XIX century. Its object is to help create a national, in place of a sectional, spirit. We 
Shall have it for sale as soon as out of press. : 


ALFRED C, CLARK, Publisher 
185-7 Dearborn. Street, Chicago 


SOI 


Death as a Friend. 
Second Edition. 


A new edition of this beautiful little book, 
uniform in size, type, and style with “ The Selfish- 
ness of Grief,’’ and others of the series, has just 
come from the press. Price, Five Cents. 


The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 

Uniform with “ Death asa Friend.”’ ‘‘No more 
helpful treatise of this theme — Death — has come 
from any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones.”’ Price, Five Cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“The For just such 


literature as 


People THE NEW UNITY 


contains,’’ was 
the expression 
are Hungry used by one of 
our oldest subscribers, a few days 
since, when in to pay up her sub- 
scription. ‘‘I always mailmy copy 
to a friend who lives in Peoria, 
after I have read it.” It may be 
that you know of some person (or 
a dozen, or a hundred) who are 
hungry for such literature. If so, 
send us their names and addresses 
and we will gladly sendthem sam- 
ple copies free. 


Daily Trains to ( olorado, Utah 
and California. 


Commencing at 10 p.m., September 
12th,and every night thereafter at the 
same hour, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway train will leave the 
Union Passenger Station (Canal and 
Adams streets, Chicago) with elegantly 
equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The 
route to Denver is via Omaha and Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and is first class in ev- 
ery respect. All the modern facilities of 
travel are included in this direct route 
to Colorado—the Eldorado of the West. 
The allied lines, composing the route, 
viz., the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway—Chicago to Omaha—and the 
Rock Island and Pacific—Omaha to 
Denver and Colorado Springs—have 
united to make this the most popular 
route to all points west of the Missouri 
river. Sleeping car reservations may be 
made two weeks in advance by calling 
at the city ticket office of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, No. 95 
Adams street, Chicago, or by letter or 
postal card addressed to C. N. Souther, 
city ticket agent. Telephone, Main 
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A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY. 


By ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 
LN CHRIS TENDOM. LL.D. (Yale), L.H.D. (Columbia), 
Ph, Dr. (Jena); late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


+s 


. L simply try to aid in letting the light of historical truth into that decay- 
ing mass of outworn thought which attaches the modern world to medieval concep- 
tions of Christianity, and which still lingers among us —a most serious barrier to 
religion and morals, and a menace to the whole normal evolution of society. For 
behind this barrier also the flood is rapidly rising -— the flood of increased knowledge 
and new thought; and this barrier also, though honeycombed and in many places 
thin, creates a danger — danger of a sudden breaking away, distressing and calami- 
tous, sweeping before it not only outworn creeds and noxious dogmas, but cherished 
principles and ideals, and even wrenching out most precious religious and moral 
foundations of the whole social and political fabric. My hope is to aid — even if it 
be but a little — in the gradual and healthful dissolving away of this mass of unrea- 
son, that the stream of ‘ Religion pure and undetiled’ may flow on broad and clear, 
a blessing to humanity. ... My belief is, that in the tield left to them — their 
proper field — the clergy will more and more, as they cease to struggle against scien- 
tific methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and more beautiful than anything 
they have heretofore done. And this is saying much. My conviction is that Science, 
though it has evidently conquered Dogmatic Theology based on Biblical texts and 
ancient modes of thought, will go hand in hand with Religion ; and that, although 
theological control will continue to diminish, Religion, as seen in the recognition of 
‘a Power in the universe, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’ and in the 
love of God and of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only 
in the American institutions of learning, but in the world at large. Thus may the 
declaration of Micah as to the requirements of Jehovah, the definition by St. James 
of ‘pure religion and undefiled,’ and, above all, the precepts and ideals of the blessed 
Founder of Christianity himself, be brought to bear more and more effectively on 
mankind.”’—From the Author’s Introduction. 


Adéres AT FRED C, CLARK, Puttisher 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Do You Read “ The New Unity” ? 


Hereafter the annual membership fee to the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 
(Five Dollars) will include a year’s subscription to THE NEw UNITY. 

If you wish to be enrolled as a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RE- 
LIGIONS, fill out the order-blank below, inclose five dollars, and send it to the 
General Secretary. Your name will then be placed upon the membership-roll of 
the Liberal Congress of Religion, and upon the subscription-books of THE NEw 
UNITY. 

If you are already a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS, and have 
not paid your annual membership fee, remit five dollars to the General Secretary 
and your na:ne will then be placed upon the subscription-books of THE New UNIrTy, 

Subscribers to THE NEw UNITY may become members of the LIBERAL Con- 
GRESS OF RELIGION and have their subscription set forward one year by remitting 


five dollars to the General Secretary and stating that they are already subscribers 
to the paper. 


THE LIBERAL GONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
TENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’! Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enroll me as 


LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
“« THE NEW UNITY”? ($5.00). 


Address 


-_ - - - - nao - - -_ - -= - all - = - —_- =- _- - —- = - - ll > - - > 


pe eee) 
Erase membership not used. 
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GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 

Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 

in white or tinted paper....-................15e 


A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp 
Ft Spee eK ey B1.K 


The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 


eh ET IER ET RE ay 10¢ 
The Cause of the Toller. ..... ...cc0ccccescss. 10c, 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Chureh, Home, Individual..... BOC 


by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. ' 


The Faith that [fakes Faithful. By W. © 
GANNETT andJENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 
Rake S ddidnns Unetes chapdibedenbes 64 <4.dneé 5K 


lore than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
I hein s<n'n cos ethane ebee bbea eqce she halt 


Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors (White and Gold).................75e. 
More Borrowings ................+6. jens ase 


For Thought and for Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of poems and selections........2h5e. 
The Beauty of Kindness. By James Vila 
kiss en ) Cart ends sokeae abehahbas oo<0 09 tte 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


ik) DEARBORN STREET. CHICAGO. 


“1 IFE-HELPS.” 


1. A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 

3. The House Beautiful. By William ©. Gannett. 

4. Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By Charles 
G. Ames, 

5. Beauty of Character. By Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, 

9. Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. 

10. Culture without College. By William ©. 
Gannett. 

ll. Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M.Tschudy. 

12. Enduring Hardness. By John W. Chadwick. 

13. Unsatisfied Longings. By W. H. Savage. 

14. Serenity. By James H. West. 

15. From the Woods. By Caroline J. Bartlett. 

16. Work and Rest. By John W. Chadwick. 

17. The Home. By Pheebe M. Butler. 

18. Will it be All the Same? By J. LI. Jones. 

19. Home to the Ideal. By Frederic A. Hinckley. 

20. The Quest of the Holy Grail. By Charles F. 
Bradley. 

21. The Seeing Eye. By E. H. Chapin. 

22. Doing What We Can. By James Vila Blake. 

23. The Happy Life. By Minot J. Savage. 


Single copy,6cents. Ten copies assorted, 0 cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTs: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnt- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘Dear 
Togetherness 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furn sing. 
while love is the bond that binds all together 1D 
gracious influence.”—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good perhaps there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers ean procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengmmence and lifted up, they will do so.’ - 
THRE NEW UNITY. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher. 
_ 185-187 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
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“Bia Four” | 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


‘KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


. BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- | 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. | 


‘*SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED”’ 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


COMFORTINGS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality. 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.00 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
CHICAGO. 


Best Line 
Indianapolis, 


~ 


Cincinnati 


—AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
222 Crank STREET, . CHIcaGo. 


‘NO SEX IN CRIME. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style 


with A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the 
Second Intoxicant; Not Institutions, but Homes, has 


just come from the press. 
Price, Ten Cents. 
‘‘This book deals with one of the most momen- 
teous problems of the present age, namely, the 
present double standard of morality. We have 


never perused a more thrilling plea for justice.” — 
The Arena. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 


185 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 


THE NEW UNITY. 803 


ON THE OUTER RIM. 


STUDIES IN 


WIDER EVOLUTION. 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


In this book, the author, Mr. George E. Wright, seeks to carry the 
evolution theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with psychic phenomena, 


which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the border-land 


between science and occultism. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1. DAWN. 5. ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 
2 WupeEerR EVOLUTION. 6. THE MAGic or NATURE. 
3. GRowTH OF HUMAN KINpD. 7. ILLUSION. 

A CYcLe oF ETERNITY, S. REAL OCCULTISM. 


9. RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


The following are brief extracts from a few of the many newspaper reviews of 
the book: 


“In compressing so vast a subject into so small aspace the writer has necessarily 
constructed little more than a skeleton, but the work is an earnest effort to draw 
attention to what the author esteems must be the line along which the true progress 
of humanity will be achieved,.”—Denver (Colo.) News, 


“A delightful study in wider evolution is given in a little volume entitled “On 
the Outer Rim,” by George E, Wright. This writer attempts to give the theories 
and advancement of the doctrine of evolution, carrying it into development of the 
soul, and growth of human kind. There are some nine essays, and in the last the 
author treats of the religion of the future and takes a very broad view, bringing 
together all the people of the earth and all the religions and sects, and denounces 
the narrowness of sectarianism. It is well worth reading.”—/ndianapolts Sentinel. 


“This a study in the fascinating theory of evolution, It is exceeding well written, 
and discusses in a pleasant way one of the great problems of the agés.”’— New 
Orleans Picayune. 


“The students of today are inquiring not only into the origin and history of life, 
but are patiently working out the problems of the birth and growth of mind. In 
this little book many valuable suggestions are given to the student in evolution in 
regard to the underlying forces of nature.”—Baltimore American, 


“This book is an effort to condense in popular form some of the results thus 
obtained, as bearing upon what may be termed the wider evolution; in which is 
included the mental and psychic, as well as the strictly physical, development of the 


human race.”—Detrowt Tribune. 


“He (the writer) defines occultism as simply the true study of nature, in which 


there is no supernaturalism, and which eventually leads man to the goal of wisdom 
and virtue.”—San Jose (Cal.) Herald. 


“Of the nine essays which form the chapters of this interesting work, the two 


“Origin of Religions,” and “ Religion of the Future,” are most instructive and enter- 
taining. With true and broad minded eloquence the subject is amplified.”— Boston 
| Globe, , 


“Mr. Wright has made an interesting book, full of suggestive thoughts.”—Chicago 


Tribune. 


“Mr. Wright’s definition of the occult is different from the idea conveyed by that 
much-abused word to the popular mind, At the present stage of evolution we have 
two distinct quantities, the known and the unknown. The known may be consid- 
ered as contained within the boundaries of what we call science, the unknown may 


be classed as occultism.”—NWew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUBLISHER 


185 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ciettes in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W. W, Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs, Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33d Street. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL ( Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


OakK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist), R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLES’ CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services 11 A.M. and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P.M. Rev. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 

SINAL CONGREGATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21stStreet, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


SOCIETY FOR 
Steinway Hall. 


ETHICAL CULTURE, 
W.M Salter, Lecturer. 


ST. PaAuL’s CuHuRCH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART 
CHURCH, 
Street. 


AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
Stewart Avenue and 65th 
R. A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Memorial Baptist 
Church, Oakwood Boulevard. I. S. 
Moses, Minister, 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Lewis 


Institute. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, and other 
Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 
93. Open daily. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
——, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 


Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


To be Content and Happy. 


Use “Garland” Stoves and Ranges, 


THE NEW UNITY 


November 4 1897 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


HOME SEEKERS 


in North Western Florida. 


known as the West Florida Highlands. 
where. 


increased in the near future. 


terms. Call and see us or address, 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 


Work. 

(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices 1s 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ee ee —— 


~ CENTRAL. > 


SS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Nae/ Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ace Cre 
AYLIGHT 


TRAIN 
DAY 


PEGIAL 


TRAIN 
on ,, Heolinin Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 


ae uffet Open and Compartment Slee 
ing ee See that your Pticket between Chicago saa 


St. “Louis Reads v via fitin F 
It can be obtained of your Gis entral Railroad 


A, H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. Pi. Ulieees, Til. 


— 


The Reason Why. 


It has often been asked; “Why is the Wisconsin 
Central the most popular route from Chicago and 
Milwaukee to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland. 
Hurley, Ironwood, Bessemer, Duluth and Central 
Wisconsin Points?’ The question is easily 
answered, as it has the finest equipment, makes 
fast time, ‘and alw ays looks out for the comfort of 
its patrons. Ask your ticket agent. Hecan give 

rou full information and sell you a ticket, via the 

‘isconsin Central Lines, 

Jas. C., POND, Gen. Pass. Agt.. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE) 


—_—- — —— 


WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,’’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 
We offer very desirable opportunities to those who 
wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price. 
situated in the counties of Holmes, Washington, Jackson and Calhoun, and are 
Pure freestone Spring-water abounds ev ery 
The Soil is a Sandy Loam, underlaid with clay and limestone, and is 
especially adapted to the raising of Fruit and Vegetables. 
purposes is plenty and cheap. Railroad facilities are good and will be greatly 
Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


These lands are 


Lumber for building 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Florida Headquarters—Chipley, Washington Co. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We can furnish subscribers to THE NEw 
Unity with other periodicals at a reduction 
from publishers’ rates. A few leading ones only 
are here quoted: 


Reg'l'r Clad 
Pr. P) 
Atlantic Monthly eee, $4 00 $3 35 
Century Magazine, . : ». £00 8 60 
Cosmopolitan, . : : , : 100 
Current oe , , . : 300 2 60 
Forum, ' : ‘ : 300 2 75 
Harper’ Ss Bazar, ‘ ; : : 400 3.235 
Harper’s Magazine, , , : . £00 815 
Harper’ S Round Table,.. ; . 200 165 
ee ver’s Weekly. ‘ . ; » £00 835 
The Independent, : ; 300 2 60 
Leslie’s Weekly, 400 3 35 
McClure’s Magazine, 100 Ww 
Nation, ; 300 285 
North American Review, 500 4 25 
Popular Science Monthly, 500 460 
Review of Reviews, . 250 2 50 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 300 265 
Scribner’s Magazine, 300 2 60 
Sunday School Times, 150 115 
Youth’s Companion, 
New Subscriptions 175 1 40 
Renewals, __. 175 1 75 
The Homiletic Review. 300 2 40 
The Literary Digest, 300 2 40 


Rates for publications not named above will be 
furnished on application. Address 


ALFRED ©. CLARK Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says : 


‘* Though a book of only 211 pages, i i? there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase o/ 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘* We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting a bold, comprehensive, affirm- 
ative C. ristianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature.” PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Coug 
Inward Pains and the ills o the “Feeble 1o ana err a Com: 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 


ae over disease unknown to other reme- 


a curative 
| dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com- 
' bination ever ste tee Weak Lun eumatism, 


Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Ki neys and Bowels are draggin many to 
the grave who would recover health by i — 


_ 


We want agents, ladies or 
gentlemen, girls or boys, to work 
for THE NEW UNITY and other 
publications. No experience nec- 
essary, Address Alfred C. Clark, 
185-187 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


